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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








Aurnoven Mr. Cobden’s taking the oaths and his seat for Roch- 
dale, on Friday, led to the natural inference that he had not ac- 
cepted office under the Crown, it was not definitively known that 
he had declined until Monday ; and the feeling then was one of 
disappointment. It was followed up, however, by the announce- 
ment that Mr. Milner Gibson had been advanced from the Poor 
Law Board to the Board of Trade, Mr. Charles Villiers accepting 
the latter office, with a seat in the Cabinet. Lord Palmerston 
has thus persevered with his intention of giving two seats to the 
Radical party, and has secured a very sterling coadjutor in Mr. 
Charles Villiers. 


The events in Parliament have been interesting, although they 
have partaken a somewhat desultory character, combined with the 
rather summary treatment proper to the sense that the work of 
a whole session must be packed up into two months. The vener- 
able Lord Lyndhurst has called the attention of the Peers to the 
state of our national defences, again astonishing the world by 
the lucidity of his ideas and the force of his eloquence ; but this 





time surprising some of us not a little that so clear-sighted a | 


friend of Italy should needlessly encourage idle suspicions of 
France, and should not see that even if the suspicion were just 
the best diversion from any designs against England would be 
the prosecution of active service in Italy,—in the very opposite 
quarter. The reply of Ministers amounted to saying that there 
are no grounds for having the slightest mistrust of France; but 
that since foreign states have been increasing their armaments, 
England must maintain a certain equality with them ; and that, 
therefore, both Navy and Army will be strengthened. As a ne- 
cessary consequence, the estimates also are to be somewhat 
stronger; though Mr. Sidney Herbert by reappointing Captain 
Vivian’s committee with enlarged instructions has shown that he 
is not indisposed to grapple with the great question of Army re- 
form,—which means at once an increase of efficiency and of eco- 
nomy. 

Bills have been brought forward to effect some practical im- 
provements especially in the administration of law. Lord 
Campbell introduces a bill to improve the administration of the 
Divoree Court, Lord Brougham having specially called attention 
to imperfections in the acts constituting the Court. For instance, 
although the Legislature introduced two special provisions to 
prevent collusion, there are no practical means to secure that 
end. Lord Brougham suggests that the Attorney-General, or 
his representatives should always appear in Court to see that the 
law be strictly observed; but here again, we see how much 
work is constantly arising which demands a Department for 
Justice. 

Mr. Collier has introduced a bill to check that administration 
of the County Courts Act, under which some Judges punish 
hopeless “indebtedness” as the Act authorises them to punish 
“¢ fraud.” 


| postal subsidies is not appointed before it was wanted. 


, | ment, but pleaded that the present juncture is unfavourable ; and 


Mr. Seymour gave way. 

Mr. Gladstone’s select committee to overhaul the system of 
There is 
no need to prejudge the Galway, or any other case; but it és 
most proper that no such sums should be granted without the 
sanction of the Commons. 

The Marquis of Blandford has moved another select committee, 
this time of Peers, on Church-rates, with a view to invent some 
fresh contrivance for avoiding the injustice to Dissenters, with- 
out making a concession of church property. For he will not 
admit that the Commons have exhausted the subject. Perhaps 


| it cannot be settled equitably, but must be left to take its chance 








amongst the innumerable anomalies of our system, 
Another inquiry was proposed by the Attorney-General, in lieu 


| of proceeding directly with Mr. Dillwyn’s bill to correct a fault 


in the administration of Chancery as curator of endowed schools, 
In some cases the endowment is specifically bequeathed to the 
Church as established, in others the subject is left open. But 
the Court of Chancery has decided, first that all endowments be- 
fore the Reformation, having been intended for the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, belong to the Reform Church ; and secondly, that all 
endowments after the Reformation not otherwise specified must be 
intended for the existing national Church ; decisions which al- 
together exclude Dissenters from the benefit of open grants. 
Probably few of the public know the extent to which the secular 
element has been excluded from the management of charities 
under the reforms of recent years. Under the colour of Liberal 
administration, therefore, ecclesiastical jurisdiction in matters not 
ecclesiastical has been actually extended ; and in shrinking from 
the positive and distinct reform proposed by Mr. Dillwyn, the 
Government certainly renders itself liable to the construction that 
it is endeavouring to compromise a principle. Now we believe 
that Ministers have the political game in their own hands, if they 
will yo straightforward, use the influence which they possess, and 
give a just satisfaction to those earnest Liberals who are for ‘ ra- 
dical ” reform,—reform to the root,—independently of mere exten- 
sion of the franchise. The feeling which has been called forth by 
this debate has a bearing far beyond the mere question of schools. 
It is admitted that the restoration of peace on the one hand, or 
rather the avoidance of a general European war, depends upon 
the maintenance of a Palmerston Administration ; and Lord Pal- 
merston is far too sharp-sighted a man not to perceive that the 
maintenance of a Palmerston Administration depends upon the 
degree to which he succeeds in clenching the confidence of the 
whole Liberal party, always excepting the crotchety and eccen- 
tric. He knows well enough that he can only maintain his 
Liberal foreign policy by a Liberal home policy ; in other words, 
by adherence to the guiding principle of the Liberal Party. It is 
impossible to avoid remarking the really uncomfortable expression 
in the countenance of the Home Secretary during the Dillwyn 
debate ; impossible to avoid observing Mr. Gladstone’s close 
proximity to Sir Stafford Northcote ; quite as impossible not to 
notice the urgent and beseeching manner of Mr. Walpole in com- 
mending the Home Secretary’s view to the House—ihe gentle- 
men over the way having all the while a provokingly amused 
and lively expression while Ministers were undergoing that sup- 
port. Nor can Lord Palmerston be surprised if the fact that he 
has support from the Conservative side should excite a jealousy 
in that place of all others where his management will be most 
seriously put to the test—below the gangway. Any suspicion 
in that quarter, in domestic questions, that the Treasury Bench 
may be found leaning rather to Mr. Walpole than to Mr. Dillwyn 
might prove very inconvenient. We have heard it well remarked 
lately, that if others may be the measure of their Conservatism, 
Charles Villiers ought to be the measure of their Liberality. 





The decision in the Court of Exchequer, on Tuesday, has ex- 


| cited unusual interest in the bar and the public, as seeming to 


_ Mr. Digby Seymour made an attempt at a very desirable re- 
vision of the Foreign Enlistment Act,—to strike out those pas- | 
property bequeathed to her by her father-in-law after Sir Frede- 


sages, unadvisedly introduced, which prevent the legitimate em- 
ployment of British ships voyaging to the ports of belligerent 
powers. Ministers admitted the expediency of some amend- 


| 


fall short of justice. Everybody remembers the case in which 
Mrs. Patience Swinfen succeeded in establishing her right to the 


rick Thesiger had proposed to yield her absolute rights, and had 
accepted a compromise in spite of her direct injunction to the 
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contrary. Mrs. Swinfen now sought to recover from Sir Frede- 
rick Thesiger damages for the additional expense and loss which 
she had incurred through his disregard of her instructions; but 
the Court of Exchequer has pronounced that Sir Frederick could 
not be held liable. It has therefore, by its previous decision, 
virtually declared that counsel are not warranted in defying the 
instructions of their clients, but that if they do so the clients 
cannot hold them answerable for the injurious consequences. No 
doubt, however, the check which the Court finds itself unable to 
impose upon counsel will be effectually applied by public opinion, 
which is quite clear even on this very case. 





An armistice between the two contending Emperors is an- 
nounced, just as we were expecting to witness the beginning of 
the next great combat. Peace, at least for a while, reassumes 
her sway. 

We look round the field, then, to see how the two Powers 
stand at the moment of suspending hostilities, Austria has been 
occupying the Stelvio Pass, evidently under the impression that 
she would have to make a stand on her Germun frontier. The 
French have landed a force of 10,000 men at Lossini, one of the 
islands in the small Dalmatic archipelago near Istria, designed, it 
is surmised, to operate on Hungary. The Sardinians were actively 
bombarding Peschiera; and an immense mass of projectiles has 
been forwarded for immediate use by the besiegers of the quad- 
rangular position, 

The perplexing question of keeping order in the Roman Le- 
gations, without invading the authority of the Pope, has been 
ayoided by appointing the Cavaliere Massimo d’Azeglio Military 
commander, with provisional civil authority. Count Walewski 
has issued a concise but pointed circular to the German Goyern- 
ments, strengthening the representation of Prince Gortschakoff 
that the Confederacy is a defensive combination, the treaties on 
which it relies for the recognition of its federal rights by other 
powers—treaties signed by France, Russia, and England, —being 





| 


| presentations may be made. 


annulled should Germany exceed the warrant of her Federal | 


commission. We noticed in our Postscript last week that 
Prussia had made some adyances towards a joint action in concert 
with England and Russia ; and we strongly suspect that the pro- 
posals ascribed to her by our contemporaries are not the terms 
on which she now contemplates the possibility of a united me- 


diation. 





In Parliament Ministers uttered the assurance that the feeling 
of discontent amongst the British soldiers in India is ‘ subsid- 
ing;” and we do not question the sincerity of the assurance. 
At the same time the private reports are to the very opposite 
effect. The men who have been examined before the Commis- 
sioners are said to assert their right not to be transferred like 
*¢ animals” in a very dogged manner; and there are some fur- 
ther signs of an unpleasant kind, which have been reported in 
private letters and conversation, but have as yet been withheld 
from any printed statement. ‘The actual mutineers, we fear, are 
not without sympathy in other quarters. 


Debates oud Proceedings in Parliament, 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovse or Lorps. Monday, July 4. Divorce Court; Lord Brougham’s state- 
ment—Church Rates ; Duke of Marlborough’s Motion. 

Tuesday, July 5. Red Sea Telegraph (No, 2) Bill read a third time and passed— 
National Defences ; Lord Lyndhurst’s Statement. 

Thursday, July 7. Divorce Court; Lord Chelmsford’s Remarks. 

Priday, July 8. Policy of the late Government ; Lord Derby’s Question. 

House or Commons. Monday, July 4. Law of Property and Bill read a second 
time— Middlesex Assistant Judge Bill, read a second time—Military Organization : 
Mr. Herbert’s Committee. 

Tuesday, July5, Case of Mr, Ryland; Mr. Gregory’s Motion—Imprisonment 
for Small Debts; Mr. Collier’s Bill read a first time—Volunteer Corps; Mr. Palk’s 
Motion— Members accepting office; Mr. Wrightson’s Motion—Turnpike Tolls ; Mr. 
Alcock’s Motion—Jury Act (Scotland) Amendment Bill passed. 

Wednesday, July 6. Endowed Schools; Debate on Mr. Dillwyn’s Bill. 

Thursday, July 7. The Franco-Russian Treaty ; Lord J. Russell’s Answer to Mr. 
Kinglake—Contract Service; Mr. Gladetone’s Motion—Highways Bill read a first 
time— Metropolis Carriageways; Mr. Cowper’s Bill read a tirst time—Adulteration 
of Food; Mr. Scholefield’s Bill read a second time—Admiralty Court Bill read a 
second time—Endowed Schools; Mr. Dillwyn’s Bill referred to a Select Committee, 

Friday, July 8. The Armistice ; Lord John Russell’s Answer to Mr. Walpole. 


Nationat Derencrs. 





Lord Lynpuvrst drew the attention of the House of Peers to the mili- | 


spirit in 


tary and naval defences of the country. He disclaimed party 
; his re- 


the matter, for party can have nothing to do with the question 
marks were not made with a view to aggression, but defence. 
Hitherto we have relied on what we call our wooden walls as our best 
defence, and experience justifies our reliance. Another source of confi- 
dence is the difficulty of transporting troops from the opposite coasts to 
our own, and under the old system we had perfect security. But nowa 
change has occurred. No one can tell what will be the result of the ap- 
—— of steam power to naval warfare. In a great measure it will 


| with France > 


eprive us of the advantage we derived from skilful sailors and give num- | 
bers an advantage; and therefore we cannot rely perfectly upon our | 


naval defences, At present we surpass France in line-of-battle ships, 
but she is and will be superior in steam frigates. The French can man 
a ship as soon as she is afloat with perfectly trained men; we cannot. 
We require a reserye, France does not; because if we are beaten we are 


at her merey ; if she is beaten we cannot invade her. We ought to have 
a Channel fleet able to combat France and Russia; and a Mediterranean 
fleet to hold the road to India. We must have a squadron in the West 
Indies, and a reserve of seamen which should be created without delay, 

Steam bridges the channel as Lord Palmerston said. France can bring 
an army together, place it on board without exciting observation, and land 
it in a few hours on our shores. ‘I know that in 1849 when France sent 
troops to Civita Vecchia one frigate carried a distance of 300 miles 2000 
soldiers with all the munitions of war. Iam further aware that a much 
larger force than that can be embarked for a short period of time on board a 
frigate, and a force still greater on board a ship of the line. I know from 
information which I have received, and the accuracy of which I do not 
doubt, that the French are at the present moment building steamers for the 
purpose of transporting troops, each of which is being constructed to carry 
2500 men with all the necessary stores. This, therefore, is the description 
of force which you must prepare yourselves to meet. Whatthen, my Lords, 
does it become our duty to do. What precautions does it behove us to take > 
What force ought we to maintain in order to be prepared for any emergency 
which may arise? My answer is a force of regular troops—not volunteers 
—not undisciplined men, but, I repeat, a force of regular troops, capable of 
opposing any military force which in all probability can be landed on our 
shores. It is absolutely imperative upon us to maintain such a force. It is 
a duty which we owe to ourselves. It is a duty which we owe to 
the character of our country. (Cheers.) But, my Lords, indepen- 
dently of all this we must provide for our garrisons, and also for that which 
is of greater importance still—our arsenals. They are, I regret to say it, 
at present in a very imperfect state of defence.”’ He placed the force re- 
quired at 100,000 men, including the trained Militia. ‘* Every observation, 
my Lords, which I have made on this subject applies as well to Ireland as 
to this country. Perhaps the precautions which I have indicated may be 
even more necessary in the case of the former than the latter. Ireland may 
possibly be looked upon on the other side of the Channel as one of the op- 
essed nationalities ; as a country trampled upon by a nation differing from 
1er in customs, in language, and in religion. We cannot tell what misre- 
We must, at all events, my Lords, provide 
equally for the safety of Ireland as for our own.’’ He could not glance over 
the past and compare it with the present without feelings of humiliation. 
**T recollect the day when every part of the opposite coast was blockaded by 
an English fleet. T venesncber the victory of Camperdown and that of St. 
Vincent, won by Sir J. Jervis. I do not forget the great victory of the 
Nile, nor, last of all, that triumphant fight at Trafalgar, which almost 
annihilated the navies of France and Spain. I contrast the position which 
we occupied at that period with that which we now hold. q recollect the 
expulsion of the French from Egypt; the achievement of victory after 
victory in Spain; the British army established in the South of France, and 
then that great battle by which that war was terminated. But I may be 
asked, * Why do you think such measures requisite ? are we not in alliance 
Are we not on terms of friendship with Russia? What 
other Power can molest us? To these questions, my lords, my answer shall 
be a short and a simple one, I will not consent to live in dependence on the 
friendship or the forbearance of any country. I rely solely on my own 
vigour, my own exertion, and my own intelligence. Does any noble 
lord in this House dissent from the principle which I have laid down? I 
rejoice, my lords, to find that such is not the case. But while this isa 
matter for congratulation, I regret to be obliged to say that we do not stand 
well upon the continent of Europe. I do not think late events have 
improved our position in that respect. But I go further, my lords, and 
express my belief, as the result of my own careful observation, that if any 
plausible ground of difference should arise between this country and France, 
and that difference should lead to hostilities, the declaration of war 
with England on the part of the Government of that country would 
be hailed with the utmost enthusiasm, not only by the army of France, but 
by the great mass of the French people. If I am asked, ‘ Will you not 
rely upon the assurances, and the courtesy of the Emperor Napoleon?’ I 
reply that I have a great respect for that high person, and that I will not 
enter into any explanation on this subject, but will leave every noble lord 
to draw his own conclusions, and to form his own opinions. This, however, 
I will say, and I can say it without impropriety. If I am asked whether I 
cannot place reliance in the Emperor Napoleon, I reply with confidence 
that 1 cannot place reliance in him because he is in a situation in which he 
cannot place reliance on himself, He is in a situation in which he must be 
governed by circumstances, and I will not consent that the safety of this 
country should depend on such contingencies. My lords, self-reliance is the 
best road to distinction in private life. It is malty essential to the charac- 
ter and to the grandeur of a nation. It will be necessary for our defence, as I 
have already stated, that we should have a military force sufficient to cope 
with any Power or combinations of Powers that may be brought against us,’’ 
~ eloquently insisted on the necessity of preparing not for aggression but 

efence. 

Lord Srratrorp pr Repcutrre supported these views in a temperate 
speech, and, putting aside the question of invasion, contended that it is 
a humiliation that a great nation like ours should exist for one moment 
upon sufferance, and hoped the warning would be accepted. 

Earl GranvitLe doubted whether any practical good would result 
from these speeches. Lord Lyndhurst may have desired to stimulate 
the Government, but as regards foreign countries no advantage could 
result. The members of the late Government had abstained from im- 
prudent p mey but other peers on the opposition side had made 
remarks ill-fitted to preserve the peaceful character of our foreign re- 
lations. 

‘* But I am not sure that the noble and leammed Lord opposite has been 
judicious in all he has said. Ifa feeling of hostility does exist, as he says it 
does,—not on the part of the Emperor Napoleon, but on the part of the 
French people,—I am not certain that his speech will tend to allay it. 
When he points out in the most marked way the defenceless character of 
our shores,—when at the same time he boasts of our former victories,—and 
when he makes something like insinuating and sneering allusions both to 
the Government and the people of France,—I am afraid that, coming from 
such lips as his, such language is not well calculated to maintain a friendly 
feeling between the two countries. . . . . The noble and learned Lord has 
talked of invasion, but that, I believe, is at the present moment out of the 
question. While we are on the best possible terms with the United States, 
while Russia is notoriously not prepared for war, and while France is en- 
gaged in a bloody and costly contest in Italy, we are certainly not in danger 
of an invasion. But what we all feel is, that it would be absolute folly for 
a great and rich country like England not to take those permanent precau- 
tions which at all times will relieve us, not only from invasion itself, but 
from the very alarm of invasion, so injurious as it might be to our com- 
merce.”’ Having criticised the conduct of the late Government in dealing 
with the question of national defence, while he admitted that they had 
shown vigour during the present year, he said—‘* I quite admit that the 
Army which we now possess is not large enough to meet any great force 
coming suddenly upon us, and I think it is clearly the duty of the Govern- 
ment to direct its attention to those questions of the Army, and of defending 
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our arsenals, so as, if possible, to make them ee ee to consider most 
carefully those applications of practical science which have already produced 
weapons of so deadly a character, and, moreover, to consider the very im- 
rtant point of the means of defence against such murderous weapons when 
jrected against ourselves. To these must be added the question of the em- 
bodied militia, the experience of which has, I believe, been most satisfactory 
to the country, and of other systems. Ido not know anything that would 
be more likely to be valuable as a means of defence than the formation of 
volunteer corps of artillery, while I believe that rifle corps will also afford 
considerable assistance. It will also be the duty of the Government to con- 
sider how far they can encourage the formation of a reserve. I beg, how- 
ever, to state explicitly that no person in this House is more convinced of 
the necessity of putting our national defences in proper order than is every 
member of her Majesty’s Government.” 

The Earl of Hanpwicxe replied to the attack on his party, and insisted 
that our flect should be raised to 100 sail of the line. 

He was firmly convinced that the man who ruled the French nation would 
rejoice at a considerable augmentation of our naval strength, becuse it would 
furnish him with a powerful argument against such of his subjects as de- 
sired an invasion of this country by France. He believed that that ruler 
would much rather quiet than stimulate that desire of invasion, and 
would be glad to see the maritime power of this country raised to a consider- 
able pitch, that the question might not be pressed upon him as to whether 
he should make war upon England or not. 

The Duke of Somerset regretted the exciting language addressed to 
the House. 

If such language were persevered in it would be necessary to have not only 
a peace but a war establishment. There was no peace whatever in the lan- 
guage of Lord Lyndhurst. All he said was for war. That language was 
calculated to excite the passions of England and France. He well remem- 
bered the strong language which Lord Lyndhurst used not long ago when 
pleading the cause of Italy. His sympathies were then with Italy, but they 
were now utterly gone, and nothing remained but his anger with France, 
During the short time that the Duke of Somerset has been in office he has 
done everything in his power to increase the power of this country by sea. 
He has thought it his duty to continue works in the dockyards which had, 
indeed, been begun by the late Government but which would have been dis- 
continued had they remained in office, and he hui thereby prevented the 
dismissal of about 3000 men in the dockyards next autumn. He hoped that 
the people of this country would not be induced by exciting language to de- 


mand armaments on a war scale, for the putting of armaments on that seale | 


led to war. 

Lord BrovaHam said we might increase our preparations without in- 
vidiousness towards foreign pewers. There is no desire for war with 
England on the part of the French people. As to foreign rulers he was 
not bound to express distrust or confidence in them, but we ought cer- 
tainly to trust ourselves. 

The Earl of ExttennonovGu said the nation had been indulging in a 


fatal course of self-deception, resting on the memory of past glories, and | 


imagining they were only on the morrow of Trafalgar and Waterloo. 
We must preserve our naval superiority. France appears in this war, 
which is a war without justification, almost as a new power. The Em- 
peror says he made no preparations, yet he has in six weeks placed 


200,000 men perfectly equipped in North Italy. That makes Lord El- | 


lenborough apprehensive, and desirous that England should be in un- 
attackable security. 

‘¢ What I desire is that the country shall be placed in that degree of un- 
attackable security, that strength shall be restored to our diplomacy, that 
we may be able really to interfere with effect in putting an end to this 
war and preventing the commencement of any other. (Cheers.) Until we 
do that all our diplomacy is valueless. I have often heard of moral in- 
fluence. Moral influence varies exactly as the amount of physical force be- 
hind it. Noone, I think, unless inspired with a feeling hardly English, 
can speak of the present ruler of France as one calculated to exercise moral 
influence in Europe; yet no man in Europe has more moral influence, be- 
cause no man commands greater force. And noble lords opposite may de- 
pend upon it that, until they place this country in a degree of security 
which renders it hopeless for France or any other Power to attempt to at- 
tack our shores, «ll efforts to terminate the war by intervention and nego- 
tiation will be entirely without avail. It is not safe for this country to re- 
main unarmed in the midst of armed nations, always rivals, and often en- 
gaged in hostility to each other. When one nation determines to apply all 
her energies to making money, and another to making preparations for war, 
it is obvious enough with which of the two nations all the money will ulti- 
mately be.” 

The Duke of ArGy.u attempted to moderate the tone of the Opposition 
by pointing out that a reaction would follow were war estimates pro- 
posed in a moment of excitement. The Duke of Rutianp backed up the 
views of his party. 

In the other House on the same night Mr. Park moved that an ad- 
dress should be presented to her Majesty praying that she will be gra- 
ciously pleased to give directions that the necessary arms, accoutrements, 
and ammunition be furnished to Volunteer Rifle Corps, under the pro- 
visions of the Act 44th George III., cap. 54, as well as to Artillery Corps 
in maritime towns, and to assure her Majesty that this House will make 
good the same. 

Captain Jervis seconded the motion. Mr. Henry Berketey said 
without discipline the country would be a frightened rabble, but he did 
not want discipline accompanied with all the paraphernalia of the Horse 
Guards. Colonel Dickson strongly discouraged Rifle Volunteer Corps. 
Every sum of money taken from the Navy and the Army and applied to 
volunteers will be thrown away. Lord Harry Vane took the same 
line of argument. Mr. Briscor spoke of the uncertainty of the inten- 
tions of the Government as the great difficulty, and expressed regret that 
language had been used in another place hostile to France. The French 
are not hostile to us, 

General Pret said the late Government had declined to supply rifles, 
first because they had not got them in store, secondly because the move- 
ment, it was understood, should be of no expense to the country. If 


the Rifle Corps were called out Government intended to give them every- | 


thing. We have now 110,000 men inthe country ; 3600 guns in po- 
sition ; and fifteen complete batteries, The fortifications in progress and 
in contemplation would cost 4,000,0007. He believed the Rifle Corps 
would be of the greatest possible service, providing the Government does 
not interfere too much. Lord Excuo advocated Volunteer Corps pro- 
perly organized. Colonel Dunne rather sneered at the Volunteers, for 
which he was sharply taken up by Sir John Shelley. 

Mr. Smpnry Hernent said the discussion had been useful. 

“IT have been asked whether or not the Government ever contemplated 


the volunteer corps becoming a permanent force. If these corps turn out 
as useful as I hope and expect, they will become part of our permanent es- 
tablishment ; but when I say that I do not mean that for 20 or even 100 
volunteers a single regular soldier will be displaced. We are willing to 
make as perfect a soldier as we can of every man who is willing to take our 
pay and subject himself to our discipline. . . . . The existence of the Mi- 

itia has spread a military feeling and imparted military knowledge to gen- 
tlemen of influence in their respective localities. What we want now is to 
get the middle classes imbued with an interest in our means of defence, and 
I think the volunteer corps will be useful in doing that. The late Secretary 
for War has doubts, on account of the state of our stores, whether it was 
wise to issue rifles to these corps. If the present state of our stores had been 





permanent, I should have hesitated, but seeing there is a rapid increase 
every week, and that next year our stores will be much enlarged, | thought 
| that instead of allowing our arms to remain useless it would be better to 
have men behind them engaged in military exercises. If we had asked the 
volunteer corps to arm and clothe themselves, and pay for their own drill 
| and musket instruction, and done nothing for them in return but put them 
| under military law, the effect would have been discouraging in the extreme. 
We must have some influence over them, and unless there is some equity in 
the dealings between us, we cannot expect them to pay due deference to the 
| military authorities. Such, at all events, were the reasons which induced 
us to offer arms, as far as our means would permit.’ In case of war they 
would be armed. ‘1 have stated that the Government are very anxious to 
promote the formation of these corps. As auxiliaries I believe they will be 
| most useful. If ever they are made a substitute for a regular force, I be- 
lieve they will be most mischievous. The gallant officer says that without 
discipline a population is useless ; but is not that a reason for attempting to 
drill them while you can?”’ We have got into a good groove and the Go- 
vernment is grateful to those who have undertaken the formation of these 
corps. 
At the suggestion of Mr. Sidney Herbert, Mr. Pas 
motion, 


withdrew his 


Tue Treaty serwreen France anp Russia, 
Mr. Krxerake asked the Seeretary of State for Foreign Affairs whe- 
ther regard for the public service made it expedient to withhold the an- 
swers of Sir J. Crampton to the despatches, dated respectively the 25th 
and the 29th of April last, in which Lord Malmesbury directed inquiries 
to be made concerning the alleged engagements between Russia and 
France. 
Lord Joun Russeti—* The only despatch which I have found in the 
Foreign Office is one of the 8th of May from Sir J. Crampton, whicl 


h 
consists of a telegram that has already been made public by the late 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. There will be no objec- 
tion to produce it if it is required, but it contains nothing more than 
what I have mentioned.” 


MILITARY ORGANIZATION, 

Mr. Sipney Herwert moved for a Sclect Committee to inquire into 
the effects of the alterations in military organization regarding the War 
| Office and Board of Ordnance which were made in the year 1855; and 
| also to inquire whether any changes are required to secure the utmost 
| efficiency and economy in the administration of military atfairs, 
| Colonel Dunnr said that the civil organization of the War Depart- 
ment, which is in such bad order and so unworkable that it will bem - 
possible to go to war until it is altered. 

General Pert, on the contrary described the department as in “ the 
| best possible condition.” Mr. Horsman asked if it were worth while 
to appoint a Committee so late in the session. Mr, Monsrux backed up 
the question. 

Mr. Sipyry Henuerr said that the arguments in favour of a post- 
ponement had had a contrary effect upon his mind. It was because the 
subject was very large and of great importance that he wished the Com- 
mittee to begin immediately, that they might the sooner come to a con- 
clusion. He did not hope or expect that the Committee would finish 
their labours this session, nor did he propose that they should come to a 
conclusion upon insufficient evidence. Buthe was very anxious to know 
| what defects existed in our military administration, in order that he 
might know what remedy ought to be applied. It was very late in the 
session, no doubt, to appoint such a Committee, but they might have at 
least eight sittings, in which they might examine many important wit- 
nesses on each side, and enable Members to come to a mature opinion 
during the recess. By appointing the Committee at once they might 
come to a decision, and make a report early enough next session to enable 
the Government to act upon their recommendations. 

Mr. Disrarui supported those who desired delay. Mr. Herbert, he 
said, had scarcely had time to make himself acquainted with the changes 
made since he was last in office. Greater progress would be made were 
the Committee postponed until Mr. Herbert had acquired a knowledge of 
those changes. 

Lord PaLmMEerstoN was very emphatic in favour of the immediate ap- 
pointment of the Committee, both because time should not be lost, and be- 
cause the public should not think the House had shelved the 
question, 
| Motion agreed to. 








Tue Drvorcr Covrr. 

Lord Brovenam called attention to the working of the Court of Di- 
vorce. Noecrror had been committed in establishing the jurisdiction of 
this court. It has been productive of relief to many persons. That the 
business has got into arrear may have arisen from the non-existence of 
the court in former years. The amount of business, however, shows 
that the judicial force should be increased, 

During the fifteen months ending March last the number of petitions 
presented to that court for a dissolution of marriage was 288, and for judi- 
cial separation 105, making in round numbers 400 cases. The result was 
that forty-three cases of divorce were disposed of and thirty-seven divorces 
granted; and thirty-one cases of judicial separation were disposed of. It 
was said that in Scotland, where time out of mind the process of divorce 
| existed, the greatest number of cases of this nature was twenty, so that in 
proportion to the pa ora of the two countries the number of divorces 
granted in England ought to be 120 instead of 37. Inasmuch as owing to a 
want of judicial force a number of cases remained undetermined, it did not 
follow from the fact that thirty-seven divorces were granted during the 
fifteen months ending March last that that was the number of divorces that 
ought to be granted in that period. He hoped that some mode would be 
found of increasing the judicial force of the court. Lord Brougham also 
commented on the rules of procedure which he seemed to think lax in some 
respects and tending to facilitate collusion, The petition is too concise ; 
there is no security for personal service ; the parties are frequently not ex- 
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amined. The subject is so important that it should be fenced round with 
all the securities law can provide. ; 

Lord Campne xt said that it is impossible yet to say what the steady 
course of business may be and, therefore, he could not advise the ap- 
pointment of permanent judges. He should, as a temporary measure, 
propose that all the fifteen judges should be members of the court. 
Agreeing with Lord Brougham that the existing law does not provide 
sufficiently ample securities, he ventured the opinion that not a single 
instance of collusion has yet occurred—{a strong supposition]. He 
thought the petitioner should make a more circumstantial statement of 
the case, and that the court, as in France, should sit with closed doors. 
In a few days he would present a bill on the subject. 

Lord Cranworrit concurred in the opinion that some changes are 
} on gag and Lord Reprspae said that the measure had realized all his 

ears, 

A second discussion arose on Thursday. This time Lord Cur_msrorp 
explained his views. He thought a mistake had been made in not erect - 
ing the Divorce Court into an independent tribunal, he desired to see the 
Juages augmented, and the power of the Judge Ordinary increased. 
Lord Camrsett demurred. It would have been a mistake to erect an 
independent instead of an experimental tribunal. He presented a bill on 
the subject. 

Enxpowep Scnoo.s. 

The Wednesday sitting was given up to the discussion of Mr. Dill- 
wyn’s Endowed Schools Bill. 

Mr. Dituwyn moved its second reading, and explained its importance, 
There are 3000 endowed schools in England and Wales, with an income of 
500,0007, The majority are and were meant to be in connexion with the 
Church of England. Mr. Dillwyn desires not to interfere with them. 
But the Church has assumed an aggressive position; and claimed the 
control of all schools where the founder has not specifically devoted them 
to dissent. The founders intended to educate the community gencrally, 





but this interpretation frustrates their desire where Dissenters are the 
population. 

The legal contention and decision the year before last on the case of the 
Ilminster School, founded in the reign of Edward the Sixth, had gone far 
to bring this question to an issue. In that case the school was founded for 
the benefit of the poor generally, who were, in the terms of the endowment, 
to be given a virtuous education and taught their duty to God and the | 
King’s - The trustees were to be * honest men of the parish of I- | 
minster,”’ without reference being had to their religious opinions; and for 
150 years the school had been well administered by trustees coming within 
that designation, and who had invariably been Churchmen and Dissenters 
in varying proportions, but the Churchmen preponderating. About two or | 
three years ago, a new light appeared in the parish in the person of a fresh | 
vicar, who objected to the presence of Dissenters in the trust. Subse- 
quently, when, the trustees ectee dwindled down to three Dissenters, it 
became necessary to reconstruct the trust, the Master of the Rolls judi- 
ciously appointed twelve Churchmen and three additional Dissenters, thus 
making the Churchmen two-thirds, and the Dissenters one-third of the 
whole number. The vicar, objecting to the presence of the six Dissenters, 
appealed to the Lords Justices, the result being that the names of the Dis- 
senters were struck out of the trust. He admitted he did not see how the 
Lords Justices, starting as they did from false premises, could have come to 
any other conclusion; but their judgment showed how bad the existing law 
was as soexpounded by them. Starting, as he had said, from false pre- 
mises, they arrived at a reductio ad absurdum ; for the practical meaning of 
this decision was that no Dissenter could be ‘‘an honest man.”’ He asked 
the House if it was likely that the Dissenters of this country would be con- 
tent to remain under ron | a ban. His bill merely sought to enact that no 
endowed school or educational charity should be deemed to be founded for 
the purpose of affording religious education according to the principles of 
the Chureh of England exclusively, unless from the language of the deed of 
endowment it appeared that such was the intention of the founder. 

Sir Starrorp Noxrrucote moved that the bill should be read a second 
time that day three months. He said the bill would alter the present 
position of Dissenters and Churchmen in regard to school trusts, and 
take away the rights of the Church. He did not desire to deal with the 
question in a sectarian spirit. There are legislative provisions for admit- 
ting Dissenters to the benefit of education in Church schools, and he 
should be glad to see an inquiry instituted in order to ascertain how 
these endowments were to be made more useful. 

Mr. Putter seconded the amendment. Sir Ricuarp Beruett said 
that legislation is necessary because the judges in administering the law 
are compeiled to follow artificial rules and arbitrary presumptions, and 
to approve schemes of exclusion founded upon principles incompatible 
with their enlarged views and sense of public utility. The principles 
adopted by the Court of Chancery are inconvenient, unwise, and inca- 
pable of relaxation. 

Sir Huen Carens admitted that the Dissenters have just claims, but 
he replied to the Attorney-General by alleging that the reasons he ad- 
vanced were incompatible with each other. Would he adopt the prin- 
ciple of usage or the principle that the will of the founder must be con- 
sulted and followed. 

He thought it would be desirable, in order to prevent the necessity of 
going into the Court of Chancery in respect to every particular case, that 
some general measure should be passed, though that could only be done 
after a general inquiry into the state of the educational charities, allowing, 
where the foundation permitted, the introduc ion of * conscience clauses.” 
The present state of things in this respect was a grievance of which Dissent- 
ers might properly complain, but which the present bill did not at all at- 
tempt to touch. 

y. MELLor supported the motion but admitted that the language of 
the bill is open to objection. That can be removed in Committee. Sir 
Grorcr Lewis showed from the speeches on the other side that the 
evils of the present state of things demand a remedy. He thought, how- 
ever, that the bill should be referred to a Select Committee, where the 
evils could be authentically ascertained, and the remedy propounded. 
That would afford the only chance of the bill passing this session. Mr. 
A. Mixs and Sir E. Perry supported the motion. Mr. WA.rorr cla- 
borated a refined argument against the bill intended to show that it 
would alter the law of evidence in favour of a particular class, and esta- 
blish the principle that usage is not in future to guide the interpretation 
of particular trusts. Mr. Wa.ter opposed the bill 

r. Buieut said the bill will take nothing from the Church of Eng- 

d. 
** T hope, therefore, that my honourable friend will divide the House, and 


| rates, 
| sired to remedy grievances so far as they are just, and thought the Com- 


| by the Postmaster-General. 





that we shall not see the spectacle of any Members of the Government 
calling themselves liberal going into the lobby against the bill. 


Sir Groncr Grey urged the acceptance of the suggestion of a Select 
Committee. The bill requires considerable amendment. Lord Joun 
Manners was willing to acquiesce in that course. Mr. GLapstonr sup- 
ported the views of his colleagues. 

Mr. Dillwyn pressed the matter to a division, and the amendment was 
negatived by 210 to 192. 

After some further contest in which Sir Grorcr Lewis again urged 
the appointment of a Select Committee, the debate was adjourned. 

On Thurday Mr. Dituwyn consented to adopt the suggestion of Sir 
George Lewis and the bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

ImprisonMENT ror Smati Dents, 

On the motion of Mr. Cotter, a bill to limit the power of imprison- 
ment for small debts exercised by county court judges was read a first 
time. In supporting a motion for leave to bring in the bill, Mr, Collier 
showed that most of the county court judges had interpreted the statute 
to mean that if a debtor did not appear when summoned an inquiry 
should be made to discover whether or not he were able to pay, and whe- 
ther the debt were fraudulently contracted. If he were able to pay, or 
if the debt were fraudulently contracted, then he was punished. But 
other judges commit defendants merely for not appearing, without re- 
gard to the circumstances. 

From returns moved for by the late Attorney-General, it appeared that in 
the year 1858 the number of persons committed to prison for not appearing 
pursuant to summons, or alleging a sufficient excuse for not so appearing, 
without proof of fraud, was no less than 8361. (Cries of ** Hear, lo fas | 
Chief Baron Pollock had called attention to this state of things, on a charge 
to the Bedford Grand Jury; and Mr. Collier, as a remedy, proposes to enact 
that no County Court Judge should have power to imprison any man merely 
for nonappearance, without having contracted the debt by fraud. He merely 
intended that the penalty for nonappearance should be that the Court would 
hear the case in the defendant’s absence. It appeared to him also that there 
should be some limit to the imprisonment; but some County Court Judges 
interpreted the statute as giving them unlimited power of commitment for 
nonappearance. He proposed that no man should be imprisoned upon the 
same judgment for a longer period than twice forty days. [Mr. MaLins— 
‘** Too long.””] That might possibly be too long a period, but it was a point 
which the House could consider hereafter. 

The House gave a favourable reception to a measure to mect a griev- 
ance which some Members did not scruple to call a fearful tyranny. 

Cuvurenu-Rares, On the motion of the Duke of MAkLBoROUGH, a Se- 


lect Committee was appointed to inquire into the present operation and 
practice of the assessment and levying of church-rates. The Duke showed 


| an undisguised hostility to their abolition, and gave as reasons for demand- 


ing a Committee—the unsatisfactory character of the last inquiry ; the cost 
of litigation, the unsatisfactory state of the law ; the uncompromising na- 
ture of the agitation against Church-rates, and the sweeping objects of the 


| agitators which make it desirable that grievances should be remedied. 


Lord Trynnam spoke in favour of solving the question by abolishing the 
The Archbishop of Canrrrnvry displayed a conciliatory spirit, de- 


mittee might suggest a remedy. Lord PortMAN hoped the Committee 
would not begin its investigation in the spirit of antagonism shown by the 
Duke of Marlborough. Further delay in the settlement of the question 
would, he feared, lead to a collision between the two Houses. The Bishop 
of Lonpon supported the motion, and remarked that the many unfounded 


| statements spread throughout the country on the subject of Church-rates 
| should be distinetly tested. 


Earl GranviL_Le thought that the Committee 
was not required, but he did not oppose it; and the motion was agreed to. 
Tur Conrract Servicer. Mr. GLapstoneé moved for the appointment 
of a Select Committee, to make a very comprehensive inquiry into the mail 
contract service. He pointed out that the practice of granting subsidies to 
mail companies had grown into a system, but a system not resting on fixed 


| principles. ‘The Executive Government had practically ousted the House of 


Commons from its jurisdiction in the premises. The charge rises rapidly; 
it nearly reaches amillion; an impression has obtained in all parts of the 
world that England will support an expensive postal system; ard it is time 
the whole subject should be carefully examined. 

A long debate ensued. Sir Srarrorp Nortucotr, Mr. Crawrorp, Mr. 
Manrsu, Mr. Hen ey, and others, expressed their satisfaction at the mo- 
tion. But Mr. Bouverte gave a new turn to the debate by a minute detail 
of the circumstances under which the late Government had granted a sub- 
sidy of 75,0007. to and arranged a contract with the Galway Company with- 
out throwing the business open to public tender, and upon terms condemned 

Mr. Fesson showed that the injury done to 
Canada, which has a company, by the contract, and asserted that the money 
given to the Galway Company was thrown away. Mr. Disrarii hoped 
that the Galway question would be specifically brought before the House. 
He was then unprepared with papers, but he was contident that it would be 
found the money granted to Galway will be for the public advantage. 
Mr. Ricu attacked the Dover contract—a contract concluded on the 
eve of the dissolution against the opinion of the Post-oftice. Mr. LyGon 
said the contractor gained nothing, except the extension of his contract. 
Objection was also taken by other Members to the renewal of the Cunard 
contract before it had expired. They regarded it as an injustice to Canada. 
The Irish Members, assisted by Mr. Wurrrstpr and Lord Naas, vehe- 
mently defended the Galway grant. Finally, the motion was agreed to 
without a division. 

Nevurrat Surprinc. Mr. Digny Seymovr moved for leave to bring in 
a bill to amend the Foreign Enlistment Act (59 George LIL., ¢. 69,) so far 
as it relates to transports and store ships. He contended that the 7th sec- 
tion, which prevented the furnishing or equipping of any transport or 
storeship, had been etxended beyond what the Legislature intended— 
namely, to put down ships armed as privateers,—to the prejudice of the 
shipping interest of thiscountry. What was practically denied in this mat- 
ter to the ships of England was allowed to those of other nations. 

Sir GrorGr Lewis observed that the policy of the Act of 1819 was not 
confined to privateering, but to carry into effect an international law of all 
countries, declaring that neutral nations should not give assistance to belli- 
gerents. The principle of our Foreign Enlistment Act had been previousiy 
embodied in the legislation of the United States, and was recognized by all 
civilized countries. At this moment, when a war was going on upon the 
Continent, Mr. Seymour proposed to alter this law in a material point, and 
Sir George did not feel justified in assenting to the introduction of the bill. 

After some remarks by Mr. Bowyer, Mr. Cotxrer said, if the matter 
was res integra he should be induced to oppose such a law as that of 1819; 
but he felt the force of the objections of Sir George Lewis, and recommended 
the withdrawal of the motion. Motion withdrawn. 

Mempers AccertinG Orricr. Mr. Wricutson moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to relieve a Member who has received the sanction of his 
constituents when he accepts an office under the Crown, from the necessity 
of appearing before them again. ‘The matter was shortly debated, and the 
motion was rejected by 53 to 52. 
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Roman Carnonic Revrer. Sir WiLLiAM SoMERVILLE obtained leave | 
to bring in a bill to repeal as much of the Roman Catholic Emancipation 
Act of 1829 as prevents persons of the Roman Catholic religion from holding 
the office of Lord Chancellor in Ireland. The exclusion arose out of a mis- | 
conception. It was supposed that the Irish, like the English Lord Chan- 
cellor, had livings to dispense. He has none. The bill was read a first | 
time, with the cordial consent of the Government. 

Turnpike AND Bripce Torts, Mr. ALcock moved * that an humble | 
| 
| 
} 





address be presented to her Majesty praying that she will be graciously 
pleased to issue a Royal Commission to inquire into and report as to the best 
means of abolishing the tolls on the turnpike roads and bridges in England 
and Wales.” The motion was objected to on the ground that it committed 
the House to too much. Mr. Alcock was requested to embody his plan in a 
bill. It was admitted that the case of London was exceptional, and that 
the tolls are a nuisance. A Commission is sitting on this branch of the sub- 
ject and its report is nearly ready. Motion negatived. 

ADULTERATION OF Foop. The second reading of Mr. Scholefield’s bill to 
prevent the adulteration of food was carried on ‘i hursday, by 227 to 103. 

Tuer Mrppiesex Sessions. On the second reading of the Criminal Jus- 
tice Middlesex (Assistant Judge) Bill, which raises the salary of that fune- 
tionary from 1200/7. to 1500/. at the expense of the county, Mr, Locks 
K1nG moved that the bill should be read a second time that day six months. 
Mr. Estcourt reminded the objector that the bill also provided that the 
juise should give up private practice. The 300/. additional is compensation. 

he late Assistant-Judge, Mr. Pashley, practiced at the bar, and his 
judicial duties and private practice clashed. Mr. Lockr Kn said he ob- 
objected to the increase at the expense of the county. ‘The debate was pro- | 
tracted, but at length the amendment was withdrawn, and it was under- 
stood that 12007, should be paid, as heretofore, out of the Consolidated 
Fund, and 300/. by the county. The bill was read a second time. 

Cask or Mr. Rytanp. Mr. Grecory moved for a Select Committee to | 
inquire into the claims of Mr. Ryland. This gentleman held the office of 
Clerk of the Council in Canada. When the Union was effected it was 
thought expedient to appoint another person, and Mr. Ryland accepted the 
post of registrar of the Quebec district on a guarantee from Lord Sydenham 
that the emoluments of the office should never be less than the full amount 
of Mr. Ryland’s retiring pension as Clerk, 515/. The emoluments fell far 
below that sum, and Mr. Ryland preferred his claims. The responsibility 
of meeting them was thrown upon the Colonial Government, and thrown 
back by them upon the Imperial Government. At length Lord John Rus- 
sell proposed to refer the matter to arbitration, and the arbitrator, Chief 
Justice Carter of New Brunswick, awarded 9007. to Mr. Ryland, one half 
to be paid by each Government. That award was acted upon, Mr. Ryland 
thinks himself entitled to more. | 

Mr. Cuicnester Fortescue regarded the claim as unfounded, and looked 
upon the matter as settled by the arbitration. He opposed the motion ; and, 
on a division, it was negatived by 235 to 20. 

Tue Tuames. Sir Morton Pero moved for leave to bring in a bill 
making it compulsory on the Metropolitan Board of Works to furnish very 
minute, ample, and clabora‘e returns monthly, setting forth their proceed- 
ings. It was objected that the only effect of the bill would be to produce 
delay and embarrassment. Various Members complained bitterly of the 
state of the Thames, and mentioned in evidence the odours that penctrate 
into the House. Mr. Joun Locke said he had not discovered the utility of 
the Board. Mr. Cunrrr said they were proceeding with all possible de- 
spatch. Leave refused. 

Hatr-ray. Colonel Norru moved that the House should on a certain 
day go into Committee, in order to pray her Majesty to grant to seven 
general officers, now receiving half-pay of their regimental rank under an 
old order, the half-pay of 400/. a year, unattached pay. Mr. Herbert said 
it would be contrary to sound rule. Negatived by 42 to 22. 

ADVERTISING CoLuMNs. The “ splendid structure’’ set up opposite Ap- 
sley House for advertising purposes has drawn forth a tempest of objection. | 
Mr. CowPER gave notice of a bill to prevent the metropolitan vestries 
from erecting these things. In reply to a question Mr. Frrzroy said he 
believed his parish is the chief culprit. He has no control over them, nor 
does he intend to bring in a bill. 

Mr. CowPEr subsequently moved for leave to bring in a bill to restrict 
the erection of permanent structures in the carriage ways of the metropolis. 
This measure owes its origin to the ‘illuminated indicator.”” The House 
divided on the motion, and it was carried by 165 to 46. 


THE WAR IN ITALY. 

Very little military news from the seat of war has been received 
this week touching present events. We reprint the more important tele- 
grams, the first of which appeared only in part of our edition on Saturday. 

* The Emperor to the Empress. 


* Valleggio, July 1, 2.50. 


** The whole army has crossed the Mincio. 

** The Sardinians have invested Peschiera. 

“The reinforcements which I have received by the arrival of 35,000 
troops, led by Prince Napoleon, have enabled me to approach Verona with- 
out risking anything, since I have left a corps d’armée at Goita to observe 
Mantua, and [ am collecting another at Brescia to observe the passes of the 
Tyrol.” 

“Paris, July 4.—A private despatch, dated from the French head- 
quarters the day before yesterday, states as follows :— 

** This morning at seven o'clock the Emperor quitted Volta, in order to 
cross the Mincio and establish his head-quarters at Vallegsio. We are only 
four leagues from Peschiera, the siege of which was begun two days ago by 
the Sardinians. The cannon roars io and night in that direction. The 
Austrian advanced posts are but a short distance from Villa Franca, which 
is occupied by the corps of Marshal Niel. 

** Valleggio, Monday, July 4.—The French army, increased by Prince 
Napoleon's corps, will operate against Verona, whilst part of the Sardinian 
army begins the siege of Peschiera. The Emperor having sent back the 
wounded Austrian officers without exchange, and having requested an ex- 
change of prisoners, an Austrian officer has arrived with the announcement 
that the Reeser of Austria will also send back without exchange the 
wounded prisoners of the Allies, and that his Majesty is equally disposed for 
an exchange of other prisoners.”’ —Officia/. 

** Turin, Monday, June 4.—On the 29th ultimo, the Sardinian army 
more closely invested the exterior fortifications of Peschiera, situated on the 
right bank of the Mincio. Our army crossed the river on the 20th, for the 
purpose of investing Peschiera, also on the left bank of the river.’i—Oficéu/. | 

[The Patrie says that Marshal Canrobert will occupy Goito, Marshal 
M‘Mahon Valleggio, and that Marshal Baraguay d’ Hilliers will codperate 
with the Sardinians in the siege of Peschiera. | 

* Berne, Wednesday.—Advices from Coire of today state that an express | 
arrived yesterday evening at Tirano, with the news that a corps of from | 
3000 to 3500 Tyrolese chasseurs had been threatening the Valteline, but | 
that several columns of Garibaldi’s and Cialdini’s corps had repulsed them 4 


from Bonino [? Bormio] and driven them as far as the first cantonitra of the 
Stelvio Pass. The Austrians suffered considerable loss. General Garibaldi’s 
loss was 10 severely wounded, and Cialdini’s 3 killed and 4 wounded. 
_ “ Advices have also been received from Locarno up to yesterday, the 5th 
instant. The Sardinian steamers on the Lago Maggiore have been given 
up, on condition of their being employed for mercantile purposes only, and 
the liberated vessels quitted Mogadino today with freight and passengers.” 

A Milar despatch says that ‘the legion of General Garibaldi and the 
division of General Cialdini are man@uvring to close up the whole 
valley of the Adige, in order thus to render themselves masters of the 
Lago di Garda, and to isolate Verona from the Tyrol.” Later advices 
state that the Emperor has forbidden Garibaldi to touch on German 
ground, 

It is understood that one body of Sardinians has crossed the Mincio to 
invest Peschiera on the East. 

The King of Sardinia has issued the following order of the day to his 
troops . 

**Soldiers—In the space of two months of warfare you have had an un- 
interrupted course of victory from the Sesia and the Po to the banks of La 
Garda and the Mincio. In that glorious itinerary which you have per- 
formed in company with our generous and powerful ally you have every- 
where given the most brilliant proofs of discipline and heroism. The nation 


| is proud of you; all Italy, which sees with pride her best sons in your ranks, 


bravery, and your exploits, which inspire her with joyous 
in her future destinies. Today a new and great vic- 
tory has been gained. You have again shed your blood, triumphing over 
a numerous enemy protected by the strongest positions, On the now cele- 
brated day of Solferino and San Martino, you, fighting from break of day 
until night, and headed by your intre} id chiefs, repelled the re I eated as- 
saults of the enemy, and forced them to recross the Mincio, leaving in your 
hands and on the tield of battle, men, arms, and cannon. On their side, 
the French etlorts have been crowned with equal success and equal glory, 
furnishing further proof of that incomparable valour which, for ages past, 
has elicited the admiration of the whole world. The victory has cost 
serious sacrifices ; but by that noble blood unsparingly spilt for the most sa- 
cred of causes, Europe will learn that Italy is worthy of taking her place 
among nations. Soldiers! in former battles I have often had occasion 
to mention the names of many among you in the order of the day; this 
time I put the whole army on the order of the day. 

“From my headquarters of Riveltella, June 24, 1859. 

** Vicron EMMANUEL.” 

An Austrian journal, on the fuith of a telegram from Fuione, states 
that 10,000 French have disembarked on the island of Lossini, in the 
gulf of Quarnero; but the news is not confirmed. 

One hardly knows why, but “an Austrian Prize Court has been es- 
tablished at Zara, the appeal from which is to lie to the court of Trieste. 

As the following account appears in the Money department of the 
Times, it becomes public intelligence, and we feel bound to reproduce it 
for the convenience of our readers; though we see strong reason to doubt 


applauds your 
hopes and contidence 


! > ° . °° . 
| whether the * financial authority” had not been induced to endorse an 


account one-sided and inaccurate. 

** Through a perfectly reliable financial channel information has unex- 
pectedly been obtained today of the intentions of the Emperor Napoleon 
with regard to Hungary. They will excite surprise, but the character of 
the parties from whom the account is derived, and the nature of their oppor- 


| tunities for obtaining details upon the point, are such as to leave no open- 


ing for incredulity. Kossuth has by this time had an interview with the 
French monarch at head-quarters, and the circumstances by which their 
meeting was preceded are thus narrated :—Colonel Nicolas Kiss, who is re- 
siding in Paris, and who married a French lady of fortune, conducted all 
the preliminary steps. Overtures were made to him which he had to com- 
municate to Kossuth, and he has therefore of late been constantly to and 
fro between the two countries. For some time he found it impossible to 
bring about an understanding. Kossuth required guarantees of the good 
faith of the Emperor which his Majesty hesitated to give, and it was at last 
resolved at Paris to send Kossuth a message that a determination had been 
formed to raise Hungary with or without his aid. Kossuth replied 
that in that case he would issue an address to the Hungarian nation, 
warning them not to believe the Emperor's assurances. This proved 
decisive. Kossuth was invited to Paris, and left London for that 
city a few days before the departure of his Majesty for the army. He 
was received at the Tuileries by the Emperor, and certain defined con- 
ditions were then agreed to. These were—1. That the Emperor should give 
Kossuth a corps d’armée and arms and ammunition to any extent required. 
2. That the Emperor should issue the first proclamation to the Hungarian 
nation, and that this should be followed by one from Kossuth, 3. That in 
case of Hungary rising and freeing herself from Austria, France should be 
the first officially to recognize the independence of the country, and should 
then obtain the same recognition from her allies, 4. That the Emperor 
should allow Hungary, without interference on his part, to choose her own 
form of government, and to elect for Sovereign the person she may deem 
most desirable. 5. That the formation of a Hungarian legion should com- 
mence immediately. And, lastly, that as a token of agreement to the fore- 
going, the Emp ror Napoleon should place 3,000,000f. at Kossuth’s 
disposal, the management of which, Kossuth having declined to accept 
it, has been placed under the Hungarian Committee now acting at 
Genoa. Simultaneously with the adoption of this arrangement, 
Kossuth received instructions to return to England, and to agitate for the 
maintenance of a strict neutrality—a task which the public are aware he 
faithfully fulfilled. Having delivered several public speeches in this 
country, he then left for Italy, and the latest intelligence with regard to 
him is that, accompanied by Colonel Nicolas Kiss and Major Figyelmesy, 
he was on his way to the French head-quarters, In conclusion, it 1s neces- 
sary to remark that only two or three days after the conditions with Kossuth 
were agreed to Count Walewski gave, it is understood, to Lord Cowley the 
most positive assurances that it is not the intention of the Emperor Napo- 
leon to make use of any revolutionary elements. But, although that state- 
ment appears to have been totally at variance with the eps facts, it is 
not the business of lookers-on to attempt to explain the paradox, It is 
enough to say that the commitments of the Emperor are believed to be clear 
and unqualified, and that it is not thought likely they will now be denied 
in any essential degree either by Count Walewski or any other oificia 


personage. 


Che Court. 


Tur Quren held a Court on Saturday. The Honourable Charles A. 
Murray, Envey to the King of Saxony, had an audience of leave on pro- 
ceeding to Dresden, The Reneneiie G, 8. Stafford Jerningham, the 
Queen’s Minister in Wurtemburg, had an audience upon arriving from 
abroad. Lord John Russell bad an audience of her Majesty. Her Ma- 
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jesty held a Court on Monday, received an address from the Convocation 
of Canterbury. On Wednesday, at a Privy Council, her Majesty de- 
clared Mr. Milner Gibson President of the Board of Trade. Earl Gran- 
ville, Lord Palmerston, the Duke of Newcastle, and Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
had audiences of the Queen. 

The Duke of Oporto took leave of the Queen on Tuesday, and the 
King of the Belgians on Thursday. 

The Queen and the Prince Consort have visited the Princess’s and 
Haymarket Theatres and the Covent Garden Opera. 

The list of the Queen’s guests includes the names of the King of the 
Belgians, the Prince of Wales, the Princess Alice, the Count of Flan- 
ders ; the Prussian Minister, the Earl and Countess Spencer, Lord and 
Lady Sydney, Lord and Lady Wodehouse , Sir Charles and Lady Mary 
ae Mr. Henry Fitzroy, and Colonel Sir John Douglas, 79th High- 
anders, 





Che Alrtropalis, 


For the first time in its history, as Lord Brougham remarked, a Prime 
Minister has presided over the annual distribution of prizes to the stu- 
dents of University College. Lord Palmerston performed that duty on 
Saturday. Among the successful youths were two sons of M. Louis 
Kossuth, and the chairman did not fail to take notice of them. In his 
address he also remarked that it was most pleasing to see that those 
who have been honoured by the rewards conferred by the University 
upon industry and talent have not been only the inhabitants of this great 
metropolis or of the United Kingdom, but that our colonies have contri- 
buted their share, and that Hungary, Greece, and Turkey, have sent 
hither their promising youth to drink at the fountain of knowledge and 
to become ornaments to the several countries to which they respectively 
belong. He gave the young men some capital advice, and pointed out 
Lord Brougham as a model. Lord Brougham returned the compliment 
with interest, and moved a vote of thanks to his noble friend. In reply, 
Lord Palmerston said the motion ought to have been inverted. He 
also made some remarks on the system of examinations of a wider appli- 
cation. 

He was glad that the system of examination and competition, more or 
less limited, more or less open to all, had been extended from academical 
circles to public employments. It might be, and undoubtedly was true 
that the application of that system had frequently shut out from the public 
service those who would in themselves have been perfectly fit for it. But 
the public had the security that none were appointed to official situations 
who did not possess high qualifications. The system of public examinations 
had spread, and would spread still further the system of private education 
through every class of the community, and as the aggregate power of a na- 
tion depended on the aggregate abilities and cultivation of mind of all the 
members, so he was sure that the necessity under which young men would 
now feel of attaining a high amount of mental qualifications in order to be 
fit for any department, however humble, of the public service would have 
an admirable effect in exciting their energy and making us in every respect 
tcheer ea and powerful community than we should otherwise be. 

CCT S, 





The Marylebone election has taken place this week. Mr. Ross pro- 
posed and Dr, Collins seconded Colonel Dickson, The Honourable Ar- 
thur Kinnaird nominated and Mr, Mitchell seconded Major Lyon. Mr. 
Graham proposed and Mr. Furniss seconded Lord Fermoy. The pro- 
ceedings were somewhat noisy, and Colonel Dickson and Major Lyon 
were much interrupted. The show of hands was in favour of Lord Fer- 
moy. At the poll the numbers were—Fermoy 4291; Lyon 2318; Dick- 
son 1083. Lord Fermoy was therefore declared to be duly elected. 


The Society of the Friends of Poland held their annual meeting on 
Thursday, the Marquis Townshend in the chair, Lord Harrington, 
Lord Kinnaird, Lord Hchester, Mr, Monckton Milnes, Count Zamoyski, 
and others, took an active part in the proceedings. The speakers were 
full of hopes for Poland, encouraged by the spectacle of what is taking 
place in Italy, 

The members of the Law Amendment Society dined together at 
Greenwich on Saturday, Lord Brougham in the chair. In his speech 
Lord Brougham discoursed upon the poor prospects of law reform in the 
present session, in the consolidation of the law and the Divorce Court. 

With regard to the consolidation of the law, Lord Brougham said he was 
= convinced, from past experience, that nothing consolidated could 

effected by bringing bills before the House of Lords, referring them to a 
select committee, taking the opinions of the judges upon them, and then 
sending them down to the House of Commons. Ile Rad tried the thing 
over and over again and failed, The real fact of the matter is that when 
we have a House of Commons which consists of a great number of lawyers, 
magistrates, and country gentlemen, and persons who are neither lawyers 
nor magistrates, any bill for the consolidation of the criminal or civil law 
is sure to give rise to so much discussion that it becomes impossible to pass 
it with any sort of comfort. He therefore had come to Lord Lyndhurst’s 
opinion, that it is hopeless to pass such a bill through Parliament without 

reviously referring it to a board to whom they give their contidence. 

Yhen Lord Brougham originally proposed that course, it was said to be 
dangerous, unconstitutional, and Gapuiicnnaieen, and that it would take 
away the jurisdiction of Parliament and transfer it to a body of commis- 
sioners. fe replied ‘‘ No; the commissioners will be merely ancillary to 
Parliament, and if Parliament does not think fit to sanction the result of 
their inquiries, the thing will not be done at all.” But Lord Lyndhurst 
some years afterwards said that unless they adopted that mode there would 
not be the slightest ehance of obtaining any code, digest, or consolidation of 
the law. This is the true and practical form in which the question must 
now be put. Ifsome able and learned persons in whom l’arliament would 
have confidence were appointed to discharge the duty he had mentioned— 
and if Parliament had not confidence in them it aa refuse to sanction the 
result of their deliberations—consolidation acts would be passed, but by no 
other means could they possibly be so, unless human life was prolonged, 
not only over seventy years but over 700 years, unless the day consisted not 
of twenty-four but of 240 hours, and unless the session of Parliament— 
which God forbid—lasted not for six months but for six years. (Laughter.) 

Among the other speakers were Mr. Slaney, Mr. Collier, and Sergeant 
Manning. 

At the annual meeting of Queen's College, Harley Street, Lord Ebury 
in the chair, it was stated that the building debt is now liquidated ; that 
in addition to the foundation by the Reverend T, A. Cock, of a scholar- 














ship securing a free education to the _——- of graduates of Cambridge 
University, the Reverend Tullie Cornthwaite, has endowed a similar 
foundation for daughters of Masters of Arts of Oxford. Another seholar- 
ship is proposed to be founded from the contributions of those who have 
been educated in the college, and the 400/. necessary for that purpose 
has nearly been raised already. The dean reports most highly of the 
discipline and order of the college, and the number of pupils has consider- 
ably increased during the past year. 

The fifty-third anniversary of the Licensed Victuallers’ Schools kept 
on Wednesday, produced 20007. in aid of the funds. Since its establish 
ment this useful institution has educated 1452 children, and has relieved 
annually great numbers of adults. 

The arrangements whereby London is lighted with gas give great dis- 
satisfaction. They tend to produce, and often do produce, monopoly. 
The companies make private agreements and thus frustrate the prin- 
ciple of competition. They also embarrass the local boards and obstruct 
public convenience. A deputation on the subject has waited on the 
Home Secretary, and he has promised to see whether a bill which has 
been drawn up meets the grievance. 

The suit of Gye versus Graziani and Smith has terminated in favour of 
Mr. Gye. In giving judgment Vice-Chancellor Sir Page Wood meg | 
disposed of the defence. The first ground was that Gye owed Graziani 160/, 
and that the payment of this sum wasa condition precedent to the fulfil- 
ment of the contract; but there was nothing to justify it; nothing to war- 
rant the idea that the engagement proceeded on the ground of ‘* no money, 
no contract.” The plea was a mere excuse by Graziani to enable him to 
enter on a more advantageous engagement. Graziani complained of the 
terms of the contract; but that was an after thought. He concealed his 
negotiations with Smith, and did not complain to Gye until he had signed 
with Smith. There had been some mistake on the part of Graziani, but no 
fraud on the part of Gye. No one could have behaved more fairly than 
Gye. The order would be that the injunction be made perpetual upon the 
terms of the plaintiff abandoning the clause as to 1861, and also the clause 
preventing Graziani from singing beyond the limits of London and the 
neighbourhood. All the costs of the suit to be paid by the two defendants, 
and an inquiry at chambers as to damages, with liberty to apply with respect 
to any payments claimed under the agreement. 

The North London Railway Company appealed to the Court of Chancery, 
on Wednesday, praying that the Metropolitan Board of Works might be re- 
strained from tunnelling or conducting their sewers beneath land which 
they had not purchased, They had, it appeared, bought half of a field be- 
longing to the company, but hadcarried their works under the whole. Vice- 
Chancellor Sir Page Wood decided in favour of the Board of Works, saying 
that the powers conferred on it by Parliament were very ample, and that no 
system of sewerage could be properly carried out, if each individual land- 
owner were allowed to throw obstructions in the way. 

The Court of Queen’s Bench, sitting in banco, gave judgment on Satur- 
day in the case of the Queen versvs the Bishop of Chichester. Here a rule 
had been granted calling upon the Bishop of Chichester to show cause why 
a mandamus should not issue, commanding him to issue a commission under 
the third section of the Church Discipline Act, to examine into certain 
charges and reports in circulation against the Rey. Richard William 
Randall, the Rector of Woollavington-cum-Gratfham, in the county of 
Sussex and diocess of Chichester, The rule was granted on the application 
of the Rev. Charles Portales Golightly, of Oxford, upon the suggestion that 
the Rev. W. Randall had introduced and taught certain Romish practices 
and doctrines in his parish, and that the bishop, having heard Mr. Randall’s 
explanations, had refused to issue a commission of inquiry. 

"he Court discharged the rule. Mr. Justice Hill said—*‘ In the case be- 
fore the Court the party applying for the writ of mandamus is a total 
stranger to the diocess of Chichester, and in no way interested in the matter 
charged against Mr. Randall, more than any other clerk in holy orders in 
the most remote part of the kingdom. I think it would be productive of the 
greatest inconvenience and mischief if this Court were to lend its aid to any 
stranger to compel a bishop to issue a commission in any particular case, 
and that this Court ought not to interfere upon the application of a part 
who is not shown to be a party aggrieved or to have some connexion wit 
the parish or diocess. On this short ground, therefore, I think the rule 
should be discharged.”” Mr. Justice Wightman concurred; but he was 
decidedly of opinion that the statute gives the Bishop a discretionary power 
to issue commissions of inquiry or not ; and that it is for him to judge 
whether in any special case an inquiry would be proper and expedient. 
‘* Whether the complaint be of an actual offence or of scandal and evil re- 
port of an offence, the words of the statute as to the bishop’s exercise of 
authority are the same, and, according to all the rules of construction, 
grammatical or otherwise, are incapable of a different construction in the 
case of a complaint scandal and evil report of an offence from that which 
they would have in case of a complaint of an actual offence, giving a dis- 
cretion in the first case, but none in the last. The language of the statute 
is such that it seems clear that the bishop either has a discretion which he 
may exercise in both cases, or that he has, as was contended none in either ; 
but that it is imperative upon him, whether the complaint be of an offence, 
or of the existence of scandal or evil report of an offence against the laws 
ecclesiastical, to issue a commission of inquiry, though the complaint in the 
latter case may appear to the bishop to be founded upon mere gossip, emana- 
ting from some, perhaps, well-meaning but fanciful and over-zealous per- 
sons. I cannot think that such can have been the intention of the Legisla- 
ture, but that it was intended, when this new mode of procedure was in- 
stituted, to invest the bishops with a power to cause inquiry to be made in 
cases where it appeared to them that the interests of the church and the 
public required it, and in the belief that such power would be duly and 
properly exercised whenever a proper case arose.” 

Another trial has been commenced by an alleged lunatic. Edward Philip 
Fletcher sues his uncle Colonel Edward Charles Fletcher, in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, for causing him to be detained as a lunatic. The young 
man, educated at Eton and Oxford, had led rather a fast life. He was the 
legatee of considerable property. The evidence is very voluminous and the 
ease complicated. 

The Court of Exchequer has tried this week the long pending action 
brought by Mrs. Swinfen against Lord Chelmsford for damages, fixed at 
10,000/. As soon as the doors were opened there was a rush into the court 
by barristers of every grade, who filled not only the space allotted to the 
members of the bar, but also a great portion of that devoted to the public. 
Mrs. Swinfen, the plaintiff, and other ladies connected with the family, 
were present. The Earl of Shrewsbury and Mr. Haliburton (‘* Sam Slick ’’) 
occupied seats near the bench. Lord Chelmsford, the noble defendant, was 
also present, and occupied a seat at the bar by the side of his learned coun- 
sel. Of the seven counsel engaged five were M.P.’s. Mr. Kennedy, Mr. 
M‘Mahon, and Mr. G. Denman appear for the plaintiff; Sir F. Kelly, Mr. 
Bovill, Mr. M. Smith, and Mr. E lis for the defendant. There were two 
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counts in the indictment, the first, that the defendant, then Sir Frederick 
Thesiger, as counsel to Mrs. Swinfen in an action testing the validity of a 
will, had, without her authority and against her will, wrongfully, fraudu- 
lently, and contrary to his instructions, entered into and concluded a com- 
promise. The second count set forth that after the commencement of the 
trial Sir Cresswell Cresswell, the judge who tried the cause, privately, clan- 
destinely, and illegally communicated with the defendant as the counsel for 
the plaintiff, and gave him to understand that Sir Cresswell Cresswell had 
formed an unfavourable opinion of the plaintiff’s case, and that she would 
probably lose the verdict, for the purpose of intimidating the defendant and 
inducing him to compromise the case, and thereupon the defendant, without 
the knowledge of the plaintiff, although she required him to —y being 





unduly and improperly influenced by the said judge, did unduly and wrong- | 


fully and fraudulently become a party to the purpose of the judge, by rea- | 


son of which a juror was withdrawn and the trial was not proceeded with. 
The defendant as to the whole of the declaration pleaded not guilty. As asecond 
plea to the first count the defendant said that he entered into the compromise in 
good faith and without fear, and in the belief that he had full authority from the 
plaintiff. Ina third plea to the second count he denied that Sir Cresswell Cress- 
well did privately, clandestinely, or illegally communicate with him. In a fourth 
plea as to the second count, he denied that he did wrongfully or fraudulently, or in 
collusion with Sir Cresswell Cresswell, enter into the said arrangement, as alleged. 
In a fifth plea to the second count the defendant said that the plaintiff did not re- 
quire him to proceed. In a sixth plea the defendant said that when he entered into 
the agreement he did so in good faith, and in the belief that he had full authority 
from the plaintiff. In a seventh plea to the second count the defendant said that 


after he had been retained, and after he had advised the plaintiff to enter into a | 


compromise, and she had refused, Charles Simpson, the plaintiff's attorney, com- 
municated to him a fact, which, in his judgment, rendered it necessary and expe- 
dient te enter into a compromise, and that acting to the best of his judgment, and 
in the interests of the plaintiff, and without fraud, he had entered into the agree- 
ment alleged ; and, for a last plea, that he was not retained in the form alleged. 
Mr. Kennedy opened the case for the plaintiff. It may be remembered 
that the case arose out of a disputed will. Mr. Swinfen, an old gentleman, 


At the sittings in Guildhall before Mr. Justice Blackburne, a governess, 
Miss Lowry, brought an action for salary and damages against Mr. Selby, a 
barrister, residing in Eaton Place. Her story was that she had been en- 
gaged for a year at least, at 70/. per annum. At the end of a fortnight she 
was dismissed. Mr. Selby had not only told her she lied, but had assaulted 
her, hurt her shoulder, given her health a shock, and forced her to leave 
the house, She did not sustain the story with witnesses. There was no 
one in the house when it all happened. Mr. Selby told a different tale. 
He had made no contract with Miss Lowry respecting the tenure of her 
lace ;_ he had not assaulted her ; finding she did not perform her duties to 
1is satisfaction he mentioned the fact, when Miss Lowry intimated that she 
should go. To this he agreed and offered a quarter's salary. Miss 
refused this. He had since paid three quarters’ salary. 3’ r. Selby’s exe 
lanation of his interview gave some colour to the allegations of Miss 

owry, but the jury found for the defendant. 

At the Central Criminal Court on Wednesday, William Abraham Moore 
was tried for the murder of his wife, He had, it appears, been irritated by 
the light talk of one Yorke, who repeatedly made observations impeaching 
the fidelity of Mrs. Moore, whom on one occasion he had kissed, Moore, 
without inquiry, seems to have believed what Yorke said of his own suce 
cesses, and one day in a fieree quarrel Moore stabbed his wife in the back, 
She rushed into the street bleeding and screaming, and died soon after she 
was carried to the hospital. The Jury regarded the act of Moore as mane 
slaughter only, and the Judge sentenced him to penal servitude for life, 

The trial of Dr. Smethurst for the murder of Isabella Bankes began on 
Thursday, and is expected to last many days. It may be remembered that 
Dr. Smethurst, his wife then being alive, succeeded in persuading Miss 
Bankes to marry him, and that while residing with him at Richmond, she 
died under very suspicious circumstances. The main evidence tendered at 





| the Central Criminal Court, so far, has already been given before the Police 


had bequeathed his property to his son, but the son dying, he left it to his | 


son’s wife. The heir-at-law contested the validity of the will on the ground 
that old Mr. Swinfen when he made it was imbecile. The case was tried 
before Mr. Justice Cresswell at Stafford, and a compromise was come to by 
Sir Frederick Thesiger. Mrs. Swinfen repudiated the compromise, and 
eventually gained her suit. She then brought this action. { great many 
witnesses were examined, Mrs. Swinfen, Lord Chelmsford, Mr. Justice 
Cresswell, Sir Henry Durrant, Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, and several 
lawyers. 
ness was over the Justice Cresswell asked how long the plaintitf’s case was 
likely to last—it was when all was over but before the jury had left the 
court. Sir Frederick said that it would occupy till Monday night or Tues- 
day morning. The judge said, ‘‘ I must take the jury with me in a cart to 
the borders of the county.”” Sir Frederick need a compromise, she said, 
because, as he affirmed, ** he had an intimation from high quarters that the 
case was likely to go against me, and it would be better to settle. 1 under- 
stood him to mean the judge. I said I did not wish to accept that or any 
other offer, and that I would abide by the verdict of the jury.” She sent a 
telegram, repeating this determination the next morning. ‘ I went next 
morning to the court-house. Sir Henry Durrant was with me. We met 
the defendant in the ante-room of the court. He said, ‘ I have settled the 
ease, and I have done the best I can for you.’ Sir Henry said, ‘ By whose 
authority?’ Defendant said, ‘ By yours.’ Sir Henry replied, ‘ The deuce 
you did,’ and Sir Frederick immediately left I did not acquiesce in the 
compromise, nor had I instructed my attorney to compromise—I mean 
from first to last, nor had I given any authority to Sir H. Durrant to do§so,”’ 

Mr. Simpson, the plaintiff’s attorney, admitted that he took part in ne- 
gotiations for a compromise, but denied that he gave Sir Frederick au- 
thority to negotiate on the basis originally adopted. Mr. Cole, London 
agent for Mr. Simpson corroborated this statement. 

When the plaintitf’s case was closed the Chief Baron said— 

** | may as well ask you at this stage of the ease whether you think there is any 
evidence to go to the jury on the second count?” 

Mr. Kennedy—* I think there is, my Lord.” 

The Lord Chief Baron—* Read it through, and see if you have proved anything. 

Mr. Kennedy—*‘ I think I have proved every word of it.” 

Sir Fitzroy helly—* If this had been a case of another character I should have 
asked your Lordship if there had been any evidence in support of the second 
count.” 

The Lord Chief Baron—* I am of opinion that there is not a particle of evidence 
on the second count.” 

Lord Chelmsford went very minutely into the transactions, and described 
the ins and outs of the negotiations. 


” 


Mrs. Swinfen stated in evidence that when the first day’s busi- | 


He asserted that Simpson had suge | 


gested an arrangement in consequence of a fact that had come to his know- | 


ledge ; that when the compromise was come to Simpson would not decide ; 
that Sir Frederick remarked he must take the responsibility on himself, and 
that Simpson rejoined ‘* you must protect me against my client.’ ‘* On 
leaving the Court I met Mrs. Swinfen and Sir H. Durrant. I have no re- 
collection of what occurred. I never said it was by Sir H. Durrant’s or 
Mrs. Swinfen'’s authority that the compromise was made, because that 
would be quite untrue.” He denied that he had said anything about 
*‘intimations from high quarters.” As to the partthe Judge played Lord 
Chelmsford said— 

“ The Judge did make some communication to me, and I did not communicate 
that to the Attorney-General. I have not the least recollection of the words. The 
Judge did inform me. I met him accidentally in the Park, but he told me this is 
what happened— Are you going to Lord Hatherton’s?’ was the first question ; 
and then he said, ‘ I think Cockburn has damaged your female witnesses, at which 
you seemed annoyed.’ I said, ‘ Did you think so?’ I have not the slightest re- 
collection of the Judge saying anything about saving something from the wreck. 


What he said made a great impression upon me, and I acted upon it by stepping | 


down and speaking to the Attorney-General.” 

Sir Cresswell Cresswell—* I presided at the trial of Swinfen rerss Swin- 
fen, in 1856. I remember the proceedings on Saturday. I recollect some- 
thing taking place between myself and Lord Chelmsford, 
ting opposite to me all day, and when the Court was up I beckoned him 
over and asked him if he was going to dine with Lord Hatherton; and I 
added that ‘ Cockburn’s examination had rather damaged his lady wit- 
nesses.’ ”” 

Other witnesses supported the testimony of Lord Chelmsford. 

In summing up, the Lord Chief Baron told the Jury that he was of opin- 
ion upon the second count that no evidence had been laid before them to 
which the defendant could be called upon to make any answer. Sir Cress- 
well Cresswell had been called, and after hearing his evidence there did not 


He had been sit- | 


Magistrates and the Coroner. The medical testimony will be the most ine 
teresting part of the trial. 

Complaints have been made before the Thames Street Magistrate against 
Mr. Cavy, tish-manure-manufacturer, Mr. Croll, late Sheriff of London, 
alum-manufacturer, snd Philip Pound, sewage-manure-manufacturer, 
These persons, it is alleged by the Sanitary Inspector, create a foul nuisance 
on Bow Common; and they were summoned to show why they should not 
remove the nuisance. Mr. Yardley adjourned the cases. He said he did 
not wish to shut up important manufacturies where chemicals of great value 
and fertilizing manures of importance to agriculturalists were made, nor did 
he wish to destroy capitalists who had invested large sums of money in 
their speculations. He was certain the Legislature never intended to give 
a single magistrate the power to close manufacturies without the interven- 
tion ofa jury. Care, however, must be taken not to poison people and 
earry on manufacturies prejudicial to the public health. He should also 
adjourn this case for a fortnight, to enable the defendant to alter and ime 
prove his works. 

Mr, Turner—*‘ Perhaps you will also visit Mr. Pound’s works?” 

Mr. Yardley—‘“ Yes, I don’t mind on the same day. We may as well 
make a day of it; perhaps a picnie party on Bow Common,” 

George Bligh, a shoemaker, has been sent to prison for six months by the 
Greenwich Magistrate for a gross offence. He met a lady walking in the 
fields near Penge and insisted on kissing her, He was extremely violent 
and brutal. A curious plea was put in for a mitigation—that Bligh had 
been tried and acquitted of a charge of criminally assaulting a child! 


Samuel Adams was executed at Newgate on Monday. He had brutally 
murdered his sister-in-law beeause she would not tell him where his wife, 
who had tled from his violence and drunkenness, had gone to. 


Proviurial. 


One Oxford commemoration is very much like another. There are the 
promenade on Show Sunday in the Broad Walk, the boat procession 
on the Isis, the noisy proceedings at the Sheldonain Theatre, a pretty 
horticultural show in some one of the many lovely College gardens, a con- 
cert or two and a ball. Fine weather makes all the difference between @ 
happy and an unhappy commemoration. The centre-piece in the tran- 
sactions is the meeting in Sheldon’s Theatre. But even here one celee 
bration is much like another. The ladies are brilliant in costume, the 
seniors grave, the ** boys” are uproarious. They cheered the Queen of 
course, and groaned at the mention of her Ministers, Mr. Gladstone's 
name met with a chaos of different cries, Lord Derby and his son with 
cheers. ‘The French Emperor’s name was hooted, the Austrian Em- 
peror’s hissed and cheered. The Bishops of Oxford and Chichester were 
pets of the “ gods,” but “ Mr. Golightly ” drew yells of disapproval. 

Honorary degrees were conferred on Sir John Lawrence, Sir Archdale 
Wilson, Colonel Greathed—all duly cheered—Lord Justice Inglis, Pro- 
fessr Boole and Mr. Panizzi. The orations and recitations, except that 
of the prize poem—“ Lucknow "—were not permitted to be ,heard by 
the ungraduates. 

Mr. Vernon Smith, now Lord Lyneden, has issued a farewell address 
to his old constituents at Northampton, in which he vindicates his con- 
duct as Minister for India. 

“Tn 1857 I was called upon to take my share as Indian Minister in quel- 


| ling a revolution and originating a reform, I could not expect to avoid such 


appear to be any evidence ; therefore upon that count the defendant would | 


be entitled to a verdict. He must be permitted to say that he did not think 
it was decent to put the second count in the declaration on the record, and 
that any apology could be no sort of satisfaction either to the Judge whose 
feelings had been outraged, or to decorum or publie decency, which had 
been attacked by putting on the record such a count without a tittle of evi- 
dence being adduced in support of it. 

The Jury found for the a rfendant on both counts. 

A bill of exceptions was tendered by Mr. Denman to the learned Judge’s 
ruling before the verdict was given. 

e case did not terminate until twenty minutes to ten o'clock on Tue 


day night. 


abuse as always visits the unlucky politicians engaged in similar troubles. 
I have the consolation of knowing that by no act of omission or commission 
of mine was a single life sacrificed or our dominionsendangered. The only 
charge brought against the Home Government—of not sending troops fast 
enough to India—was disproved before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, composed of Members by no means favourable to the Ministry. The 
single substantial accusation against the conduct of my dopartment was 
made by the Earl of Derby in the House of Lords. It was promptly refuted 
by my colleagues, Earl Granville and the Duke of Argyll, and an unseru- 
pulous attack ended in an ungenerous apology. Throughout all these 
vexations I was nobly backed by that gallant statesman, Lord Palmer- 
ston, for whom my public admiration is only exeeded by my personal ate 
tachment.”” 

The election of a Member for Northampton in the place of Mr, Vernon 
Smith, who has been raised to the pecrage, took place on Tuesday morn 
ing. Mr. John Hensman proposed, and Mr. George Buxton seconded, 
Lord Henley. No other candidate having been proposed, the Mayor dee 
clared Lord Henley to be duly elected. 

Lord Alfred Paget, now Clerk Marshal, was reélected for Lichfield 
on Wednesday without opposition. In his speech occurred this curious 
biographical passage. 
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With regard to the policy of the Government, he had no doubt it would 
be based on the conviction that the country would never stand any in- 
terference in the present war. He found there was not much prospect of 
peace at present, but however much the frightful bloodshed and loss of life 
was to be deplored, there was this consolation, that the more the great 
Powers of Europe weakened themselves, the less ground would there be for 
apprehension of any attack upon this country. With reference to France, 
he might say that he had known the Emperor for many years, and Lord 
Alfred Paget believed that he was anxious to maintain peace with England, 
and that he was altogether well disposed towards this country ; but, not- 
withstanding that feeling on the part of his Majesty, it was a very different 
thing when the passions of his army were once roused. There was no tell- 
ing what might not result. 

Licutenant-Colonel Kingscote, who has been appointed one of her 
Majesty’s Grooms in Waiting, was re-elected on Thursday at Dursley 
without opposition. 

The Sunderland shipwrights have met this week, and have determined 
to carry on the strike. They will submit to no modification of their claim 
of 30s. per week. The South Shiclds shipwrights have also held a meet- 
ing, and they refuse to accept the offer made on Saturday by the masters, 
viz., an advance from 24s, to 27s. a week. They refuse to take less than 
5s.aday. ‘The extra hands sent from Sunderland, Shields, and other 
northern ports to Chatham Dockyard were paid off on Saturday, and they 
may be expected at their homes shortly. 

Some striking experiments with steam ploughs were made at Ipswich 
last week, in the presence of the members of the Suffolk Agricultural 
Society. Mr. Fowler’s steam plough which comprises three shares 
turned over the soil in a regular, rapid, and satisfactory manner. Mr. 
Smith’s cultivator proceeds on a principle which is not that of ordinary 
ploughing, but of “smashing up” the soil laterally and longitudinally, 
so as to expose it to the action of the elements, and at the same time 





render weeds easy of removal instead of merely covering them up as in | 


ploughing. ‘The subject formed a prominent topic of after-dinner dis- 
cussion, and Mr. J. Allen Ransome expressed his opinion that, many 
discouragements and difliculties having been overcome, the time had at 
last arrived when the steam plough had become available on farms of 
large extent, especially in autumnal cultivation. 

A rather serious affray has occurred in the Downs between French and 
English fishermen. The French are aggressive. They come within the 
limits prescribed by the Fishery Act, and cut the nets and lines of the English, 
They are protected by cruisers. As no one protects our men, they have pro- 
tected themselves by capturing the crew of an aggressive boat. ‘The prisoners 
were released the next morning, and warned that they were liable to penal- 
ties. The Government have at length sent a steamer to check French 
aggression in the Downs, 

On Sunday afternoon a man named John Ryley, who lives at Hull, 
murdered his wife by cutting her throat as she was lying in bed, and after- 
wards hung himself from the bed-post. He was cut down insensible, but 
recovered, and was yesterday taken before the magistrates and committed 
for trial. 


IRELAND. 

The Earl of Eglinton held his farewell levee at Dublin Castle on Mon- 
day. He said that he bade, with unfeigned sorrow, farewell to a country 
he almost looked upon his own. 

“ Throughout my official career I have been treated with a degree of con- 
sideration but rareiy extended to public men. I have met with cordiality 
and encouragement from political friends, with fairness and consideration for 
the most part from my opponents. I received kindness and courtesy from 
all, and I shall be most grateful for the unmerited favour that has been 
shown tome. That Ireland is progressing beyond all precedent is as un- 
doubted as it is gratifying ; and I earnestly trust that the rapid and progres- 
sive improvement which has taken place within the last few years will not 
be impeded by party strife or religious dissension, but that it will be fostered 
and developed by a firm and impartial administration of the law, by a strict 
adherence to the principles of religious tolerance, and by an exhibition of 
— liberality on the part of the executive Government and the Imperial 

gislature. More mature consideration and a longer experience of this 


country have only contirmed me in the opinions I have on all previous ocea- | 


sions expressed of the great importance of the office I have held among you, 
and I trust no party in the State will ever adopt the short-sighted policy 
which would be involved in its abolition.’ 

He paid a very high compliment to his successor, Lord Carlisle—“ one 
whose kindly disposition gains him the attachment, and whose accomplish- 
ments the admiration of all who come in contact with him.” 

A destructive fire occurred in Belfast on Friday week. A large block of 
buildings, occupied by merchants and men of business, and known as the 
Victoria Chambers, has been destroyed, and the loss is estimated at 100,000/. 
No lives were lost. 


SCOTLAND. 
The Government are about to crect a nine gun battery at Broughty 
Ferry, for the defence of the river Tay. The old castle will not be dis- 
turbed. 


: - ° 

Forvigu aud Calouial. 

Frant?.—The Parisians formally celebrated the victory of Solferino 
on Sunday. A Te Deum was performed yesterday in great state at 
Notre Dame by the Cardinal Archbishop. ‘The Empress attended, with 
the Prince Imperial and all the Imperial Family and household, the Min- 
isters, &c. ‘The cortége was magnificent. Her Majesty was attired in 
white, with white bonnet and tricoloured feathers. 'The Cardinal ad- 
dressed her Majesty, on arriving at the cathedral, in a speech ‘ full of 
unction and devotion.” The scene of excitement on the way is inde- 
scribable. The Empress’s carriage was literally filled with nosegays 
thrown into it, and the ground itself strewed with flowers. Her Majes- 
ty’s head was in perpetual motion, and the little boy at her side kissed 
his hand “ ingénument,” as the Moniteur expresses it. “ It is the first 
time that the son of the Emperor has officially joined himself to the na- 
tion. God has granted him to do so under the auspices of victory.” M. 


Rouland, the Minister of Public Instruction, seems to desire that all the | 


youth of France also, as well as the Prince Imperial, should be stimu- 
lated by a similar feeling for military glory ; and in a circular to the 








| 
| 


such, ought to be exercised beyond the limits of the Confederation. 


Academical Rectors, orders that all the bulletins of the army be read 
aloud to the classes and afterwards posted up in all the school quadrangles. 
“* Youth is prompt,”’ he says, ‘to noble sentiments; its heart is touched 
with great things, and devoted to dynasties which undertake them ; it 
will rejoice in the new glories of the Imperial standard.” 

The following circular has been addressed to the French diplomatic 
agents relative to the attitude of Germany. 
* Paris, June 20, 

“* Monsieur—You know of the circular addressed by the Russian Cabinet 
to its agents in Germany, and you will have appreciated the justness of the 
views which it submits therein so opportunely to the constlepation of the 
Federal Governments. One does not know better how to define the respec- 
tive positions of the powers in the affairs of Italy, or to arrive at « more cor- 
rect judgment on the general situation. The Russian Government renders 
full justice to the sincerity of the assurances which we have given to Ger- 
many from the commencement of the war, and it sees therein with reason 
sufticient motives for the Confederation to regard with perfect confidence the 
development of the struggle in which we are engaged in Italy. 

‘** My intention is not to return to an exposé of which you will easily 
have conccived the object. I point, nevertheless, your particular attention 
to the considerations in this document which belong more especially to the 
relations of the Confederation with the pending question. Not only in the 
opinion of the Russian Government is there no occasion for Germany to 
interfere, because neither her interests nor her rights are in danger, but 
in mixing herself up in the conflict she departs from the position which 
treaties have a ed to her. Not only is she unable to show in the ex- 
isting state of affairs the necessity of protecting the European equilibrium, 
which is not menaced, and which she herself comprises if she pretends to 
to say that she is necessarily interested ina war undertaken by Austria as a 
European power, and that the action of the Federal body, considered as 

Such a 
doctrine would be productive in efleet of nothing less than the complete 
incorporation of the non-German provinees of Austria into the Federal 
Union, and in this way it would be as much opposed to the real interests of 
the German states as to the spirit of the European treaties which have 
agreed to the conditions of their existence. 

** The organs of Austria object, we know, that the possession of the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian kingdom in her hands would be necessary for the security of 
the Federal frontiers. 

** When that assembly had to occupy itself with the military organization 
of the Germanic Confederation the members of the association who have 
German possessions were called upon to name those of their provinces which 
they understood would participate in the common charges and obligations, 
Thus the proces verbal of the deliberations, dated April 6, 1818, amply 
proves that Austria, after having enumerated her German territories, spoke 
of those of Italy, and declared in positive terms that she in no way entered 
into the view of extending beyond the Alps the line of defence of the Con- 
federation. It was under consideration, we repeat, to fix the bases of the 
Germanic military system. The discussion assumed at this moment all the 
importance which belonged to it on a subject so closely connected with the 
essential interests of Germany. No voice was raised to assert that the Lom- 
bardo- Venetian kingdom, nor yet the Po nor its aflluents, nor even the Adige 
itself, were necessary to the security of the Confederation; it was at the 
Alps, according to the proposition of Austria, that the Dict ought to place 
the frontier and the line of defence for Germany. 

**T do not insist at greater length upon a fact which replies with such 
authority to all objections ; and against which a thesis based on false ap- 
preciations and raised only by the pressure of circumstances cannot prevail. 

‘* The new military measures which have just been adopted in Prussia do 
not inspire us, therefore, with inquietude. The Prussian Government, in 
mobilizing an important part of its army, declares that it has no other ob- 
ject than to protect the security of Germany, and to put itself in a state to 
exercise a just influence in the ulterior arrangements in accordance with 
the other great powers. We cannot in this find any reason to dissent from 
the Cabinet of Berlin. The Government of the Emperor, which was de- 
sirous that the affairs of Italy might be debated in Congress, very far from 
refusing what all the powers concurred with it in seeking—the regulation— 
did, when necessary, itself call for their participation at an opportune mo- 
ment. 

** The circular of the Russian Government indicates, in a manner sufli- 





| ciently plain, in what manner it shall not fail to act when the proper time 


arrives, As this document recalls, and as I have myself informed you, the 
English Government, at the commencement of hostilities, tendered to the 
German Governments the best advice, counselling them by no means to 
make common cause with the Austrians against us. 

‘Without yet having official information of the disposition of the new 
British Ministry, we are authorized to infer from the debate which preceded 
their coming into power conclusions the most favourable to the indepen- 
dence of Italy ; and we are under the firm persuasion that the English Go- 
vernment is, in its views as well as in the support of its influence, favour- 
able to the solution that we ourselves seek, 

(Signed) WALEWSKI. 

The Siecle has published a ‘“‘ communiqué” from the Ministry of the 
Interior, which says that “ that journal, in attacking the political power 
and dogmas of the Papacy, confounds Italian independence with revo- 
lution, that the Government of the Emperor protests against this con- 
fusion, that respect and protection of the Papacy, are part of the pro- 
gramme of the Emperor, that if a grievous conflict has taken place at 
Perugia the responsibility rests on those who forced it on the Pontifical 
Government, and that political independence and spiritual sovereignty 
united in the Papacy render it doubly respectable. The language of the 
Siecle might,” it is added, “ have been repressed by legal measures, but 
the Government prefers to deliver it to the bar of public opinion.” 

The Siéele had the hardihood in reply to vindicate its right to criticise 
the Pope and his cardinals; and the Patric, encouraged by this example, 
also protested against the official approval of the massacre of Perugia. 

According to the official statement in yesterday’s Moniteur, nearly 
13,000 French and 5525 Piedmontese, in all nearly 19,000, were killed 
or wounded in the battle of Solferino. 

Staly.— The Monitore di Bologna of the 30th ultimo publishes a 
letter of Count Cavour, addressed to the Junta of Bologna. e says,— 
‘The Government of the King cannot accept the union of the Romagna 
with Piedmont, but will direct the Roman forces to concur for the purpose 
of obtaining Italian independence.’ The official Piemontese Gazette an- 
nounces that the Chevalier d’Azeglio has been appointed General and 
Commissioner Extraordinary, purely military, for the Roman States.” 

Count Cavour has issued a circular to Sardinian agents abroad, vindi- 
cating the course pursued by the Sardinian Government in regard to 
Modena and Parma, now, together with Lombardy, annexed to the Crown 
of Piedmont. He complains that the Governments of the Duchies per- 
mitted Austria to violate their neutrality. ‘“ Whatever might be the 
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nterest it felt in the Duchess of Parma, it could not make any distinction 
between Parma and Modena. The neutrality of those Duchics was impos- 
sible in law and in fact ; they were bound to share the fate of the Power 
to which they had voluntarily confided their destinies.” 

Kossuth arrived at Genoa on the 22d June, and went on the 23d to 
Turin. After two long interviews with Count Cavour, Kossuth went to 
Parma, then the headquarters of Prince Napoleon, and had a long inter- 
view with that personage. The Italians and Hungarian deserters cheered 
lim everywhere on his road. 

ihe massacre at Perugia, and the promotion of Colonel Schmidt to the 
rank of a Gencral, has caused the greatest indignation. It is said that 
the details of the storming of Perugia have been greatly exaggerated. 

The Pope, in a Secret Consistory, has declared that ‘ he had protested 
diplomatically against all the recent results; that he abolished as sacri- 
legious all the acts of the insurgents, and that the penalty of the greater 
excommunication, according to the decrees ot the Council of Trent, had 
already been incurred by the inhabitants of those localities who had 
dared to trouble his temporal power.” Cardinal Antonelli, also, on his 
side, declares in a diplomatic note that the Holy Father will maintain 
inviolate the rights of the Papacy by every means that Providence has 
placed at his disposal, and openly accuses Sardinia of fostering the sedition. 
The Vatrie says that the American representative at Rome has taken down 
his flag and left that city, in consequence of the violation of American 
rights by the Papal troops at Perugia. 

Dissatisfaction reigns at Naples. The people are said to be disappointed 
because the young king has not thrown himself into the arms of the 
French Emperor. ‘ Meanwhile, the majority of the political offenders 
remain in prison unpardoned, so do many who are untried, and whose 
political offence is sympathy with their countrymen,” 

The appearance of a Sardinian flect off Messina caused a disturbance 
there. The people cheered the fleet, and the Sardinian officers thanked 
them for the display. Advices have been received from Naples to the 
28th ultimo. M. Brenier, the French envoy, has been appointed Grand 
Cordon of the Order of St. Januarius. Prince Isehietella and Prinec 
Comitini have been sent to Lombardy on a mission answering to that 
despatched to Naples by France and Sardinia in the persons of M. Brenier 
and Count Salmour. 

Grrmany.—On the 4th July Prussia submitted new proposals to 
the Diet. They were, it is said, these— 

“1. The junction of the 9th and 10th corps d’armée to the Prussian 
army. 2. The appointment to the command-in-chief of the four non-lrus- 
sian and non- Austrian Federal corps d’armée. 3, The placing of all reserve 
contingents in readiness to march.”’ 

The Dict had previously determined to place a corps of observation on 
the Rhine. 

The Bavarian Chambers are convoked for the 14th instant, to vote fur- 
ther credits for the budget of the army. 

Advices from Berlin announce that Prince de Windischgratz has ar- 
rived in that city on an extraordinary mission. 

As regards the diplomatic action of Prussia, a correspondent of the 
Times says— 

“‘ Without affecting to know the exact tenour of the proposals submitted 
by Prussia, I can assert that they are substantally as follow s—l. The crea- 
tion into an independent State of the ngeey of Lombardy West of the 
Mincio, which State is to be under the joint protectorate of the great 
Powers; 2. Venice and the provinces East of the Mincio toremain under the 
rule of Austria; 3. Revision of the treaties concluded between Austria and 


the States of the Italian peninsula; 4. Renunciation by Sardinia of the an- | 


nexations made by her during the present war with the concurrence of 
France. 
forming the Germanic Confederation. Nay, there are some who think they 
do not go far enough, and who are anxious that the Confederation should 
interfere in defence of the integrity of Austrian Italy. The whole of the 
Powers agree in thinking that the line of the Mincio is necessary for the 
strategic defence of Germany on the side of the Tyrol, and they will never 
consent to Venice falling into the hands of a great maritime Power. They 
assert that even now the war is not localized to Italy. Klapka addresses 
the Hungarians in inflammatory proclamations from the Emperor's head- 
quarters, and with his consent. Kossuth is on his way to the eamp of Louis 
sy sages. and the Republican standard, trampled under foot in France, is 
to be elevated in the hereditary states of Austria. 





These propositions will receive the support of all the Powers | 


| and hoisting them on deck through the skylights. 


In Bohemia and the | 


Tyrol, in Hungary and Venice, revolutionary agents are at work, and the | 


very existence of Austria as a great Power is in imminent danger.” 

A telegram, dated Thursday, Frankfort, states that in “ the sitting of 
the Federal Dict on that day Austria proposed that the whole Federal 
Contingent should be mobilized, and that the Prince Regent of Prussia 
should be requested to assume the command in chief of it.” 

Russia.—According to letters from Persia 60,000 Russians have 
been sent against Khiva vid the Caspian Sea. Persia has given her as- 
sent to the expedition, the object of which is to reduce the Turcomans to 
submission,— Marseilles Telegram. 


Drumark.—We learn from Copenhagen that the ‘ Government has | 


replicd as follows to a demand of the Society of Merchants—‘ Even if 
the contingent of Holstein be obliged to join in the war, the Danish Go- 
vernment will nevertheless maintain the neutrality of Denmark and 
Schleswig, to which resolution the great Powers have already agreed. 
Government aims at obtaining from the great Powers an additional sanc- 
tion for an uncontested neutrality.’ ”’ 

Gurkry.—Advices have been received from Constantinople to the 
29th ultimo. “‘ The Divan has decided that reasons of state require the 
presence of the Sultan in Egypt, and he will therefore leave for that 
country immediately after the fetes of the Bairam. Great and magnifi- 
cent preparations are being made for his journey. It is said that the 
Sultan will subsequently visit Candia, where the popular agitation has 
rendered fresh reinforcements necessary. In the Danubian Princi- 
palities the news of the victories gained by the Allics has produced much 
enthusiasm among the people. The Porte is in fear of demonstrations in 
favour of a complete union. The last note has still more increased ex- 
isting difficulties. France has merely accepted Prince Labanoff ad 
referendum as Ambassador of Russia at Constantinople.” 

3uniia.—aAdvices from Bombay to the 4th June arrived in London on 
Tuesday. 

Actions with bodies of Sepoy mutineers and others continue to be re- 
ported; one on the Sind river near Jhansi, one in the Scinde country, 
one in Gonda, another in Nepaul. The forces on either side are small, 





| steward, and it was his painful task to dole out supplies, 


The chief exploit, however, is one per- 


and the rebels always worsted. 
The following is the Government notitica- 


formed by Sir Hope Grant. 
tion— 

** General Sir Hope Grant, on the 23d May, attacked the rebel force with 
the 7th Punjaub Infantry. The enemy were under the Nana and Bala Rao, 
and were strongly posted in the irdwah Pass, with two guns in position. 
lhe heights on both sides were crowned, and the enemy driven from their 
guns, which were taken with trifling loss. A number of the enemy killed.” 

All the leaders and sirdars are repe rted to have been ce meregated to- 
gether, Mummor Khan, Dabur Bux, the Rajah of Gondah, besides Bala 
Rao and the Nana. . 

The intelligence respeciing the mutiny of the Europeans is by no means 
satisfactory. From Bombay the report is that the Europeans are quieter, 
but that their sentiments remain unchanged, 

The Calcutta corre sp ndent of the 7imes is mor 
Bast regret that I ean give you no pleasant news about the Europeans. 
You will receive, I doubt not, dozens of statements by this mail representing 
the affair as over. They are all without foundation. The men are not satis- 
fied; they have of returned to their duty; the question is not settled, or 
likely to be, At Mecrut the Court of Inquiry is going on, but elicits no- 
thing except a distinct statement from each man as he passes in that he is 
‘an Englishman, and not a slave, and won't be transferred like a “ oss,’”’’ 
The men abstain from all violence, but are ‘cheeky’ to a degree, which 
seems to exasperate their oflicers beyond bounds. At Delhi the 2d Fusiliers 
are quiet, but await the final decision, At Berhampore the 5th Europeans 
and the Light Cavalry did make some kind of demonstration, and were, like 
the rest, waiting the official decision. The most peremptory orders have 
been issued to all major-generals to avoid a collision between the Queen’s 
troops and the Indian soldiery ; and under no circumstances to use natives 
for coercion. The last is the greatest danger of all. Any fool of a martinet 
may, by a single hasty order to a Sikh regiment, cause an explosion from 
one of India to the other. The policy adopted seems approved of by all 
Europeans in India, and the press is unanimous in its support of Lord 
Cly de.”’ 

It is also stated that “the Five-and-a-half per cent Loan is not fil- 
ling, and I fear Lord Stanley’s calculation about the sufficiency of three 
more millions is unfounded. He will have to ask for five millions to re- 
plenish his own exchequer, and five more to fill ours. His speech is 
considered here to indicate an inadequate estimate of our difliculties,”’ 

The Alma grounded on Mooshedgerah, near the Harnish Islands in the 
Red Sea, at three a.m., June 12, hecled over immediately, and the star- 
board and stern ports being put under water she filled rapidly from 
above. The mails, passengers, and crew were all saved, and it was con- 
fidently believed that the vessel’s bottom was not injured, and that she 
may be got off. Twenty-six of the Alma’s passengers went on in the 
Ellora, the remaimder on board the Pera, which left Malta on the 30th 
June. 

Fuller accounts describe the details of the wreck. The Alma suddenly 
plumped on a coral reef, part of an island, on the night of the 12th June. 
There were four hundred persons on board, of whom 150 were passengers 
returning from India. The ship lay over, so as to cover half the deck with 
water. In the cabins were one third of the passengers asleep. 

Their rescue was effected by Major Fane, Captains Cooke and Russell, 
and Dr. Williams, who for half an hour were swimming, wading and di- 
ving, dragging women and children from their berths, now full of water, 
It was a gallant deed, 
All were saved by the exertions of these four brave men, The gentlemen 
then lined the port bulwarks and passed the ladics along from hand to hand, 
and so over the ships’ side into the boats. In an hour all were on the island. 
Some provisions, some beer and wine, were saved. The natives began to 
under, but the officers soon stopped their carcer, Unfortunately there was 
yut little water saved. By nine in the morning, however, hot breakfast was 
set before the ladies and children. Mr, Lionel Gishorne was appointed 
i i i Mr. Baker and 
Mr. Newall now volunteered to take a boat to Mocha to get assistance, and 
communicate with the war-steamers at Aden. At Mocha the Turkish of- 
ficials immediately despatched water and provisions and soldiers to protect 
the Europeans, if necessary. But Mr. Baker and Mr. Newall found no one 
willing to go by land to Aden, and they set out to reach it by sea, Fortu- 
nately, they fell in with the Cyelops. In the meantime provisions and wa- 
ter were falling short, the natives were stealing the boats, and matters looked 
gloomy. Suddenly the Cyclops appeared just in time, and took the people 
from the island. The Jack Tars, as usual, behaved admirably, insisting upon 
everybody sharing with them their grog, water, soup, rations, and even their 
kits, were placed at the disposal of the gentlemen. 

Carhin-China.—The Paris Monitenr has published the following 
telegram. 

“* Cochin: China Saigon, April 22.—We have attacked the army of An- 
nam 10,000 strong. Before defeating the enemy we took a fort mounting 
19 cannon or swivel guns. The loss of the enemy was 500 killed, our loss 
14 killed and 30 wounded, 7 of them severely.” 

Gnited States.—The Africa arrived at Liverpool on Monday, with 
advices from New York to the 22d June, 

It is said that General Cass was preparing a circular on the subject of 
neutral rights, and that he does not acquiesce in the British view, but 
insists that all regular articles of commerce, with the exception of powder, 
lead, muskets, saltpetre, &e., are not contraband of war; he also insists 
that the fact of goods being on board yessels carrying the flag of the 
United States exempts them from seizure, the broad ground being taken 
that the flag carries protection with it. 

The Secretary of War had refused to permit any more officers on leave 
to depart for Europe, fearing they might join some of the armies, and, in 
the event of being taken prisoners, occasion serious complications. 

The anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill was celebrated in Boston 
on the 16th, with the usual proceedings. . 

It is stated that ‘despatches received at the Sardinian Legation ex- 
press the great gratification of Victor Emmanuel at the exhibition of 
American sympathy in his favour. Chevalier Bertinatti, the Sardinian 
Chargé d’ Affaires, had a long interview with Secretary Cass yesterday, 
during which he emphatically declared the entire confidence of his 
sovereign in the sincerity and ulterior views of the Emperor Napoleon.” 

Some embankments on the Welland Canal were washed away on the 16th, 
by the overwhelming force of the water suddenly precipitated upon them 
by the breaking of thelocks at Theorald. It was feared that ten or twelve 
days would be required to repair the breaks. About twenty vessels were 
detained in the canal. ; 

saac V. Cardoga, an ex-member of the California legislature, had been 
committed to the city prison on charges of forgery preferred by Coleman 
and Co., brokers, in Wall Street. In his possession were found several 
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cheques said to be forged, as also a forged letter of recommendation addressed 
to President Buchanan, asking his appointment as commercial agent at 


St. Thomas. 





THE FOURTH OF JULY. 

The American Association of London celebrated the eighty-third anni- 
versary of the 4th of July, by a public dinner in St. James’s Hall, on 
Monday. ‘The number exceeded that mustered by the same Association 
at the lesion Tavern last year, and the meeting was calculated to have 
an effect greatly exceeding that of any ordinary festive occasion, as the 
reader will see. St. James’s Hall is well calculated for a celebration of 
the kind, the shape of the room is suited to a convenient and effective 
disposal of the tables and the guests; the tasteful painting of the walls 
goes far towards the adornment which lends gaiety and —v to the 
seene ; the peculiar style of lighting furnishes a more diffused light with- 
out the heat; and the ventilation is admirable. Hence a freer and 
cooler atmosphere than often remains tothe close of a convivial entertain- 
ment. The walls and galleries were freely adorned for the occasion with flags. 
At one end of the hall, hanging from the front of the principal gallery 
were the portraits of Washington and his wife by Rembrandt Peale ; at 
the upper end of the room was Wintcrhalter’s portrait of the Queen. 
The Chairman was General Campbell, the American Consul in London ; 
on his right hand sat Mr. Dallas the American Minister, on his left Mr. 
John Bright, who was one of the invited guests; and amongst the other 

entlemen present were Mr. Digby Seymour, M.P., Captain O'Connell, 
fir. Phillip N. Dallas, Secretary of the American Legation, Mr, Benja- 
min Moran, Second Secretary of the American Legation, Judge Pascal 
of Texas, Mr. James Rodney Croskey, M.P., General Van den Burg, Mr. 
Thornton Hunt, Colonel James L. Chester, Dr. W. R. Ballard, Mr. N.S. 
Dodge, Major J. B. Wheelock, Mr. John Shapter, Captain Edward G. 
Ticker, of New York, Mr. Carlos E. Morrell, Mr. Cyrus W. Field, Mr. 
J. G. Drake, Historian of the Indians, Mr. J. C. Cropsey, M. Lorsent, of 
Brussels, Mr. John 8. Rary, Dr. Painter, of Tenn, &c. &e. 

On proposing the day we celebrate the Anniversary of the Declaration 


of American Independence ; the chairman remarked onthe faet that before | 


the sun set on that day Americans, wherever they are spread over the | 
) A i | > ° 
| have reason to believe, these statements are correct, other changes in 


world were celebrating the establishment of their Republic. They had, 
he said, established a power which had grown with a giant’s oak. 

** A power which had never been used to oppress the weak, to perpetuate 
error, or to inflict wrong, but always on the part of justice and liberty. 
Upon every American, at home and abroad, devolved the duty of seeing the 


fairs of their country well directed, and carrying out the principles and the 
' . * . . . . 
| meeting of the Society, on Thursday, it was determined to negotiate 


aspirations of those who made that declaration.” 

The honourable George M. Dallas, the American Minister, replied to 
the toast, with an impressive commentary on the progress of the American 
Republic. THe touched upon a contemporary and kindred topie. 

“There is a regenerative stimulus to all omogencous populations in the 
very word “independence.” It is at present infusing fresh life, and re- 
kindling energies which have lain torpid for centuries in one of Europe's 
fairest and most delightful regions. It is a sound which harmonizes with 
our inward and upward aspirations, and it is, therefore, almost electrical in 
its effects. Where identity of race, language, literature, of sentiment, 
thought, manner, and custom, of traditions and faith—where that identity is 
the product of ages, union and independence must and ought to be irrepres- 
sible habits. (Cieers.) Such was our ease in ’76; such is the case of Ital y 
now. I will not allude to the merits of the present war, its origin or its 
actors. I allude to it only as it resembles the colonial contest of my own 
country. (‘* J/ear !’’) Many differences may doubtless be shown, but among 
those differences let us be careful not to rank the acceptance of aid from an 
arbitrary monarch, for America never can disclaim the gratitude she owes to 
that very France, under the rule of a Bourbon, whose blood and treasure are 
now under the rule of a Bonaparte, similarly lavished on the plains of Lom- 
bardy. Independence, then, has lost none of its attractions since 1776.” 

In proposing the health of the President of the United States, the 
Chairman noted the fact of Mr. Buchanan’s spotless personal character 
the independence and virtue which had distinguished him in all his pub- 
lic employments, and the undeviating impartiality in administering the 
affairs of the Republic, which knows no distinction of North or South, 
but governs ail as America. The toast was received with very loud 
gheers,—which, as they were naturally subsiding, were renewed in a 
very marked manner. 

lo proposing the Queen, the chairman not only spoke with emphasis of 
the personal virtues which adorn the throne, but expressed the feelings of 
Americans towards the Government of this country, and particularly 
mentioned that the picture of the Queen had been sent to adorn the 
hall by the express wish of her Majesty. The toast was honoured by 
frequently renewed and ringing cheers; and while the band played the 
National Anthem, the whole assemblage with an unmistakeable feeling of 
genial courtesy, remained standing. 

“The Memory of Washington"’ followed as a matter of course, with a 
well expressed tribute of the virtues of the great man. In like manner 
with cordial compliments to Mr. Dallas he proposed the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice of the United States, coupling the health of his Excellency with the 
toast, and Mr. Dallas responded with a few words of hearty and un- 
affected thanks. 

Mr. Rodney Croskey proposed the Consulate Service of the United 
States, and the health of General Campbell. With testimonies to the 
able and impartial manner in which General Campbell fulfils his duties, 
Mr. Croskey remarked that the duties of Consuls in this country—Mr. 
Croskey himself having been of the number at the important post fof 
Southampton—are greatly lightened by the honourable conduct of the 
Captains in the American Merchant Service. 

‘he Chairman then proposed the toast of ‘* Nonintervention, the true 
licy of all free Governments,” coupling with it the name of John 
right, Esq., M.?.” 

est and most continuous checring of the night. And he delivered, if not 
one of his closest and most powerful speeches, at all events one of his 
most telling. He improved the toast in a manner suited to his atmos- 
phere ; but we should mar the rhetoric by abridgment, and can only find 
room for one passage. The doctrine of non-intervention he said was not 
new to Americans. 

“In our country, unhappily, that which has been the settled faith of your 
ple has been utterly redudiated, as a selfish and foolish policy, and the 
rence is to be marked amongst other places, and amongst other things, 

in this great fact, that our Chancellor of the Exchequer is about, in the 

course of this very month, to ask from the people of England an amount 
in solid gold of more than four times—nearly five times—as much of the 


produce of the sweat and toil of the people, for purposes of Government, 
as your finance Minister asks from an equal population in your country, 
And when we talk of the difference between fifteen millions in the one 
country and sixty or seventy millions in the other; speaking of pounds 
sterling multiplied by five it sounds even far more formidable in your dol- 
lars. But it means far more than this; it means more of the comforts of 
education, independence, morality, religion, and of everything that States 
exist for, and men live for, to the millions of the people under your or our 
Governments.” “ 

General Vandenburgh proposed ‘“ England and the United States,— 
the bulwarks of civil and religious liberty,” in a thoughtful speech, 
pointing out the service of the two countries to preserve and carry for- 
ward the principles which favour the deveiopment of civilization. 
Responding to the toast, as a Member of the English House of Commons, 
Mr. Digby Seymour eulogised the leader of Liberal principles, pledged 
himself to follow the lead of Mr. Bright, and concluded, amid great 
applause, by reciting some verses of Longfellow. 

Colonel J. L. Chester proposed ‘the Press.” Among other toasts 
were ‘* Commerce, the bond of peace between nations,” ‘ the Ladies,” 
and “*the American Association in London,” the speakers being M. 
Lorsent, Judge Pascal of Texas, Major Wheelock, and Mr. N. 8. Dodge; 
who gave a genial and animated account of the Club, and its socializing 
mission in London, 





Piisrellancouws, 


Mr, Milner Gibson has been appointed President of the Board of Trade, 
the post intended for Mr. Cobden. Mr. Charles Villiers has been ap- 
pointed President of the Poor-law Board, in the room of Mr. Gibson. 

Mr, Cobden intends to explain personally to his Rochdale constituents 
why he did not take office. 

It was currently reported yesterday that Lord Chelsea, Secretary of 
the British Embassy at Paris, had been recalled, and was to be suc- 
ceeded by the Honourable William Grey, Secretary of Legation at Stock- 
holm. ‘The Honourable Mr, Elliot will remain Minister at Naples, and 
Sir Arthur Magennis will represent the Queen at Lisbon. If, as we 


| the diplomatic service must shortly be announced.—Daily News, 








With a very discreet combination, the Horticultural Society and the 
Commissioners of 1851 have determined to set the Brompton Estate, be- 
longing to the latter body, in order for the benefit of the public. At the 


upon the following liberal conditions, Between the Prince Albert Road 
to the West and the Exhibition road to the East, on the Estate of the 
Commissioners, there is a plot of ground of about twenty acres, which it 
is proposed to convert into a horticultural establishment, having a sum- 
mer and winter garden, with Italian arcades, at a cost of 100,000/. The 
Commissioners agree to provide 50,000/., and the Horticultural Society 
50,000/. ‘The Society willnot be called on to pay any rent except on the 
following conditions. After the Society has paid all the expenses, which 
will include interest at five per cent on 50,0007. debenture stock, and 
1000/. a year for the management of a portion of Chiswick grounds as an 
experimental garden, any surplus that may be left will go for rent up to 
a certain point. Should the profits reach the sum of 2000/., the society 
claim that as rent, or any smaller sum; but should there be small pro- 
fits, or no profits at all, the Commissioners will be content, and every 
year’s income will satisfy the rental claims. Should, however, the pro- 
tits go beyond 2000/7. a year, the super-surplus is to be equally divided 
between the Royal Commissioners and the Horticultural Society. The 


| lease to be granted for thirty-one years, after which period the whole 


On rising, Mr. Bright was received with the loud- | 


of the premises revert to the Commissioners, 

Thus the difficulties under which both these associations laboured are 
dispelled, if the Horticultural Society obtain the requisite funds, towards 
which the Queen and the Prince will contribute either by subscription or 
as holding debentures, a sum of 4000/7. 








A‘grand national féte, under the immediate patronage of her Majesty, 
will be given at the Crystal Palace, in aid of the funds of the Welsh Charity 
School, oun Monday, the 25th July. 

A telegram from Berlin announces the arrival there from Vienna of Prince 
Windischgratz, accompanied by General Ruff, entrusted with a special mis- 
sion. 

The Dowager Empress of Russia arrived at Berlin on the 2d July, accom- 
panied by the Princes Charles, Albrecht, and Adalbert, who had met her at 
Swinemunde. On arriving at Stettin, her Majesty was received by the 
Prince Regent of Prussia and by Prince Frederic Charles, all of whom ac- 
companied her to Potsdam, where she was received by the King and Queen 
of Prussia and the other members of the Royal Family, and was thence con- 
ducted to Sans Souci. 

It is reported that the Grand Duchess Maria-Nicolaevna, sister of the 
Emperor of Russia, will pass the autumn and winter, with her family, in 
England. 

M. Thiers is now staying at the country-house of a friend near Charleroi, 
for the purpose of collecting materials for an account of the battle of Water- 
loo in his next volume of ** The Consulate and Empire.” 

The journals announce the death, on Sunday, at 1, Upper Portland Placey 
in his ninetieth year, of the Right Reverend Edward Maliby, late 
Lord Bishop of Durham. The deceased, who was of the Evangelical 
school in the Church, was the son of George Maltby, Esq., of Norwich, 
lie was born in St. George Tombland, in the City of Norwich, in the year 
1770. He was a visitor of Durham University, and a member of the senate 
of the University of London. He was educated at Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated as B.A. in 1792, M.A. in 1794, B.D. in 1801, 
and D.D. in 1806. He gained the prize medals for Greek odoes in 1790 
and 1791, and the Chancellor’s oh in 1792 for classics, in which year he 
was eighth wrangler. He was chaplain to the Bishop of Lincoln, and held 
one of the prebends of his cathedral, as also the living of Buckden. He 
published an edition of Morell’s ‘* Lexicon Graco-Prosodiacum,” ‘‘ Ser- 
mons,”’ &c. He was consecrated Bishop of Chichester in 1831, and was 
translated to Durham in 1836. He resigned the latter see, under act of Par- 
liament, in September, 1856, which took away his seat in Parliament, and 
left him an annuity of 45007. 

Letters from Stockholm state that the disease from which King Oscar has 
been labouring for the last two years has lately increased to an extreme de- 
gree. ‘The weakness of his Majesty has become so great that he cannot 
speak, and he has completely lost the use of his limbs. 
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“ Our readers,” says the North Deron Journal, ** will be gratified to hear 
that Lord Ebrington has returned to England after a lengthened sojourn at 
Madeira, and that the noble lord is in excellent health.” 

Count Charles Giulio, one of the most eminent men in Piedmont, died on 
June 29, deeply regretted. He was a distinguished mathematical pro- 
fessor, a senator, and a Councillor of State. 

Mr. Lowe has been appointed Fourth Charity Commissioner in the room 
of Mr. Adderley who has resigned. 

Lord Palmerston has appointed Mr. Fleming, for many years Assistant- 
Secretary of the Poor-law Board, to the office of Permanent Secretary, in the 
room of Lord Devon, resigned, 


Mr. Colin Blackburn, who has received the appointment of one of the | 


Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench in England, is a member of a family 
connected with this district, being brother to Mr. Blackburn, of Killearn, 
[Tory Member] for Stirlingshire, and Professor Blackburn of the University 
of Glasgow.—Glasgow Courier. 

A deputation, consisting of Mr. F. B. Beamish, M.P., Sir E. Belcher, 
R.N., Sir Edward M‘Donnell, and others, waited on Lord Palmerston at 
Cambridge House, on Saturday, to submit several memorials from London, 
Dublin, Belfast, Waterford, and Londonderry, in reference to the establish- 


ment of Cork as a packet station in connexion with Liverpool for the pro- | 


posed postal line vidi Panama to Australia. 


The deputation was most cour- | 


teously received, and his Lordship took much interest in the matter brought | 


before him. 


The Indipendente of Brescia states that several young girls have made | 


vows not to marry anybody but wounded soldiers of the army of Italian inde- 
pendence. 

‘*Three hundred thousand projectiles,” says a Paris letter in a Brussels 
journal, ‘‘ have just been despatehed from Paris to the army of Italy, and it 
is stated that the Ministry of War has entered into contracts for the manu- 
facture of a million,” 

The square before the Theatre of La Scala at Milan is to be called Piazza 
Cavour. 

In a letter from Valeggio of the Ist, written by M. Texier, of the Siécle, 
we read—*' Solferino presented a picture of desolation, I saw an old man, 
who like all the inhabitants of the village had fled on the previous evening, 
come back, leading a child by each hand, to seek his poor house among the 
ruins. He stopped before a devastated cottage, heaved a profound sigh, and 
then cried out, * Why are we, the poor inhabitants of this country, always 
to pay for what others do?’ And then crossing the threshhold of his house, 
he sat on the floor and burst into tears.” 

It is a singular fact, that on the day of the great battle on the banks of 
the Mincio a noble Spanish lady bearing the titles of Duchess of Solferino 
and Countess de Fuentes and Centellas died at Barcelona. 

A Government Bill enables the Commissioner of Works to acquire a site 
for the purposes of the Court of Probate and other courts and offices, The 
property to be dealt with includes offices and buildings in Great Knightrider 
Street, and the College of Advocates and Doctors of Laws. 


M. Dien announces at Paris that on Sunday evening, July 5, at 10.15, 
evening, he discovered a new comet in the constellation of Perseus. Its 
nebulous intensity is equal to a star of the ninth magnitude, 

During the week ending 2d July, the visitors at the Kensington Museum 
have been as follows—On Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday, free days, 3888 ; 
on Monday and Tuesday free evenings, 2115, On the three students’ days 
(admi to the public 6-/.), 1133; one student's evening, Wednesday, 
lll. Total, 7247. From the opening of the museum 967,119. 


ssion 


The healthy season in London is now over. The Registrar-General re- 
marks the fact, and his tables show an increase of deaths from 970 to 1024. 
Nevertheless the health of the Metropolis is at present better than usual, 
There are still upwards of 200 fewer deaths than in former years, 


The following is an abstract of the navy estimates, and the further supple” 
mental estimate, with the sums already voted on account, and the sums re 
maining to be voted :—Wages to seamen and marines, 2,966,757/. ; vietual® 
for ditto, 1,242,859/.; Admiralty-office, 145,957/. ; Coast-Guard Service; 

loyal Naval Coast Volunteers, and Royal Naval Reserve, 286,057/. ; scien- 
tific branch, 61,358/. ; her Majesty's establishments at home, 153,089/. ; het 
Majesty’s establishments abroad, 28,083 artiticers, &e., in her 
Majesty's establishments at home, 1,é wes to artificers, &c., in 
her Majesty's establishments abroad, naval &e., for the 
building and repairs of ships, &c., 2,817,130/.; new works, improvements, 
&e., in the yards, &e., GAZ ALI. ; stores, 60,0007, ; 








stores, 





medicines and medical 
misecllancous services, 74,221/.; half-pay, reserved half-pay, and retirement 
to officers of the navy and Royal Marines, 718,311/. ; 

allowances, 483,997/. ; and civil pensions and allowances, 163,416/7. To these 
items there is to be added 245,000/, for conveyance of troops, and 1,006,337/. 
for packet service, making a total of 12,682,055/., of which 1,877,278/. in- 
duly the supplementary estimate, Of this sum 6,511,723/. has already 
been voted, and 6,370,332/. remains to be voted. 

The export of silk this season from China to Great Britain is 65,228, bales 
against 56,434, or an increase of 8794 this season. ‘To Marseilles the « xport 
amounts to 7859. 

The export of tea to Great Britain this season 
against 69,176,100ibs. last season, showing a deerea 
the United States the export amounts to 28,547,4001bs. 

As the ringers of the parish church of St. Mary were celebrating her Ma- 
jesty’s accession on Monday last, at Wotton-under-Edge, by ringing the ac- 
customed joyous peal, the great tenor bell, weighing nearly twenty hun- 
dredweight, came down with a tremendous erash. No lives were lost, but 
the ringers were dreadfully alarmed. The bell had been out of repair for 
some time previous.— Bristol Times. 

A tempest of rain broke over London on Saturday night. It was preceded 
and accompanied by lightning of a deep violet hue, and heavy peals of 
thunder. The lightning was peculiarly vivid and continuous, and both 
forked and sheet lightning. Several persons were injured and thirty sheep 
killed in Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens, The market gardens and 
gentleman’s grounds were injured by the floods of rain ; the roses at Kew 
were spoiled; the shipping in the river was damaged, and some of the 
streets on the south bank of the Thames inundated. The storm visited 
other parts of the country with equal violence. 

A correspondent, writing from Lymington, Hants, says that during the 
storm on Saturday, which commenced there at seven o'clock in the evening, 
“The heavens were discharging a perfect deluge of ice-bolts—wedges of 
ice in every shape and size; they exceeded three inches round, and some 
picked up were as big as oranges, some as small as pullet’s eggs. I saw 
them in white heaps all over the lawns; they melted away like snow. In 
falling they broke all the windows to the North-West. The windows in 
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every direction for miles were broken, causing damage and waste inconceiv- 
able ; 170 panes were broken in one dwelling. By half-past ten, p.m. all 
was calm and still as possible.” 


-OSTSCRIPT 
I SUh ; 
SATURDAY Mornine, 

The news yest rday, that an armistice had been resolved between the 
hostile Emperors, took every one by surprise. We reprint the official in- 
timations on the subject. 

“ The Emperor to the Em . 
ggio, July 6.—An armistice has been agreed on between the Em- 
peror of Austria and myself, 

**Commissioners have been appointed for the arrangement of its 
lars and duration.”’ : 

* Purvis, Friday, July 8.—The Mowniteur of this morning, after having 
given the oflicial despatch sent yesterday by the Emperor to the Kwpress, 
adds; ** It is necessary that the public should not misunderstand the extent 
of the armistice, it is limited merely to a relaxation of hostilities between 
the belligerent armies, which, though leaving the field open for negotiations, 
does not enable us for the present to forsee how the war may be terminated,” 

Some further information respecting the doings of the French in the 
Adriatic have come to hand. 

Fiume, July 7.—* Yesterday evening the French frigate Julie and a war 
steamer appeared off the port. Upon one of the vessels discharging a gun, 
the Mayor and four Reve went on board. The commander explained that 
he had reecived orders to reconnoitre Fiume, Buceari, and Porto-Re, and 


8s 
“ Voll 


particu 


| asked whether Austrian war steamers were in the port, and also concerning 





military pensions and | 


the strength of the garrison. He further gave his word that nothing was 
intended against the population, and that the garrison, authorities, and 
archives might be withdrawn. This morning the vessels have left, and 
everything has returned to its former state.” 

Trieste, Thursday, July 7.—* The Archducal yacht Fantasie, after having 
successfully broken through the blockade, has arrived here from Venice, 
The French squadron before Lussin numbered, on the 3d instant, sixteen 
vessels, of which three were liners. The inhabitants of Fiume were yester- 
day evening alarmed by the appearance of hostile vessels off the town. The 
sailing of fishing boats and the nightly traffic between Venice and Chioggia 
has been stri tly forbidden,”’ 


Svon after the meeting of the Commons, yesterday evening, Mr. Wa- 
POLE put a question which drew from Lord Joun Russe... the reply that 
Government had no information of the armistice beyond the official 
announcement in the Monsteur. 

In answer to a leading question from Mr, Seymour Fit nALD, Sir 
Cuan.es Woop, correcting a misconception of his speech at Halifax, ex- 
pressed his hope and belief that Prussia did not entertain any idea of join- 
ing in the war in Italy. Lord Joun Rvssex said it would be highly 
detrimental to the public service to produc » the recent dk | itch of the 





Prussian Government at present; but he might state that present 
Government had transmitted a despatch to the Court of Berlin, setting 
forth that our Government would deeply lament any cit ce that 
might extend the theatre of the war, 

In the brief sitting of the Peers, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe withdrew 
his notice of a motion intended to call forth a discussion on the affairs of 
Italy. In doing so, he said that he acted exclusively his own au- 
thority, and that he was not politically connected with any Ile ex- 
pressed a hope that the armistice would lead to a lasti The 
more he looked abroad at Europe the more he saw tl r her 
Majesty's Government of taking up the position w due in 
such negotiations as might ensue. Lord Brovonam dey ted discus- 
sion for some three weeks. The Marquis of NoxMany intimated that 
he could not bind himself to fulfil Lord Brougham’s wisl Furl Gran 
VILLE thanked Levd Stratford for withdrawing his motion 1 ng that 
at the present moment discussion on the subject might create difficulties 
abroad and prevent the settlement of the great Ltalian q n in an ad- 
vantageous manner, 

At a Privy Council held in Buckingham Pal yest lay, an order 
was issued offering a gratuity to seamen already in the | Navy. 
Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, and Earl Granville had audiences of 
the Queen. 

Our Paris correspondent wrote his letter er news of t armistice 
had arrived ; but it points out a difficulty t may have gone for some- 
thing in the business. 

‘There is little to r this week; tl i 1 th ne 
weatl r,]} litictar ind sp tint have taken a cheerful view of the future, 
and the Rentes have touc! 61. It is known that M, de Berustotf brought 
back t London propo ils for a joint 1 liation tl part « i gland, 
Kussia, and Prussia; and it is also known that t Engli Government 
has refused to join in anv mediation for tl vill ntil the 
Austrians are out of Italy. It would be! tl ty of England to 
offer a mediation which would m l f , st 
impo i pa -work arral ut ch would require revising 
in a few years’ time The French are, therefore kely haveaclear stage, 
ind n y doubts that they will give a good nt of their adversaries, 
Prussia no longer causes any uneasiness ; armies are being pus! forward to 
the Rhine, but they are not considered ton ! i 
Prussia itself does not know wl t really i ls 
is little worthy of its position as one of tl reat | ] Va 
nal r thunders on the h f the Cardinal A 
Mini I iins in off serious com) sitions m he | 
shown th en foot, and it is not likely that | l 1 
ipl tier f M. Massino d’Azeglio; I il i nly cl ] 
that now da s the political horizon; U ns are t 

** It is beli Lh hat ] pero ] I intend ¢ lu n persou 
the siege of Verona, t will return to Par nthe loth. Iw i vouch 
for the accuracy of this report; I will only say that well-int ed persons 
sive it credit 

* The Honourable William George Grey is appointed Secrets f Lega- 
tion here in the room of Lord Chelsea. 

** The hot weather, most favourable to the rops, has been unpropitious to 
the vines, following so soon the heavy and contimuous rains; a moderate 
vintage is therefore exp ted.”’ 

One of the Jury engaged in hearing the trial of Dr. Smethurst fell ill yes- 
terday and became ineapable of discharging his duti The Jury were dis- 


charved and the new trial was fixed for the 15th August, 
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THE AMERICAN ANNIVERSARY AT PARIS. 

The first national banquet given by the Americans in Paris, in honour 
of their national birthday, was held on Monday last at the Hotel du 
Heure. Over a hundred Americans from all parts of the Union kept up 
their rejoicings till one o’clock in the morning. 

The dinner was magnificent. Their Minister, Mr, Mason, presided. 
Consul Spence was there. Dr. Evans, who has now such fame in Eu- 
rope as a dentist, was there. Brystow, of the Frening Dost, com- 
plimented him as having taught loyalty how to cut its eye teeth. The 
toasts were national toasts—the enthusiasm was national enthusiasm— 
the hall was brilliant, the ladies elegantly dressed, the speakers well up 
to their sentiments : young America, (Mr. G, F. Train,) in responding to 
the star-spangled banner, called out Captain Schestakoff, by toasting the 
Grand-Duke Constantine—whose namesake had just arrived at Cher- 
bourg from New York under charge of Captain Comstock, of the Col- 
lin’s Line, in cleven days cight hours. Mr. Train spoke of her as the 
first war-ship in the world, and worthy of being remembered on the 4th 
July. We said the Grand Duke complimented America by building his 
flag-ship in New York, and we drank his health with all the honours 
as we appreciate Russia’s good will. 

Captain Schestakoff responded in English, expressing the warmest 
friendship for America, and his three years’ residence there he would 
long remember. Ife said the Yankees knew what a good ship was, and 
he was highly gratified to say that the Gencral Admiral has given proofs 
of her sterling qualities. 


The celebration of the Anniversary will long be remembered as one | 


of the most agreeable entertainments ever held by the Americans in 
Paris. 


MARKET. 
Srock Excnanor, Fripay AFTrRrNooy. 
The fact of an armistice having been agreed to between the contending 
armies, caused the English market to open this morning at an improvement 
of at least 1} per cent ; Consols, which left off last night 98} g, opened 947 
95, and were shortly after negotiated at $5 for both Money and Account ; 
the speculators for the fall have consequently been considerably dismaycd, 
and the Emperor Napoleon, of course, received his usual amount of abuse ; 
it is a matter of perfect indifference whether the market riscs or falls, he is 
at the bottom of it. ; 
the week, and a degree more business doing; tranactions, however, have 
been mostly in connection with the settlement in Consols today, 
price on Monday was 934 93}, and the closing figure this afternoon is 93} ; 
after reaching 95 a natural reaction encued. The market closes firm and 
steady, and with a tendency to further advance. New ‘Three per Cent, 94 
954; Exchequer Bills, 22 27 ; India Debentures and Loan Scrip, both 94! 
95. The demand for discount has this week been on the increase, but some 
surprise was yesterday expressed cn the Bank Court breaking up without 
making any reduction in the present rate of 3 per cent. There have not 
been many important transactions in the English Market, but the road to 
eace having been opened, tends to the firm support of prices. Bank Stock 
closes 219 222. 


MONEY 


Business in the Foreign Stock Market has been generally of a more favoura- | 


ble character, and quotations, assisted also by the news of this morning, have 
experienced a considerable advance, the rise averaging fully 3 percent. The 


Victor Emmanuel Mortgage Loan is now 88 90, after being done as low as | 


70 during the panic. Sardinian, 85 87, and Russian, 95 97. Austrian Stock 
is quoted 50 55, and Turkish Six per Cent, 78 80; ditto the New, 66 68; 
ditto Four per Cent Guaranteed, 103 104 ex, div. ; Venezuela, 28 29; Peru- 


vian Four-and-a-half per Cent firm at 8688; Peruvian Three per Cent, | 


66 68; ditto Uribarren, 78 80; Spanish, 42 43; and Portuguese, 43 44, 
Mexican Bonds have been more in demand, and leave off 18} 18}. 

Railway Shares have likewise risen considerably all round, and today es- 
pecially the markets exhibit great firmness. 
altogether advanced 1} per cent, closing 94 95; London and South-Western 
Two per Cent, 9495, and Midland, 101} 102}; 
Western, 93} and 94}, both 1} per cent higher; Caledonian Stock, 81} 82} ; 
Berwick, 89} 903; London a Brighton, 112 114; South-Eastern, 71 72; 
Great Northern Stock, 100 102; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln have 
improved 1 per cent, leaving off 37 39; Chester and Holyhead, 49 50. The 
next half-monthly settling is fixed for the 14th and 15th instant. 

Continental news has had the effect of improving prices in the Foreign 
Railway Market, although business has net much increased ; the principal 
rise is in Lombardo-Venetian, the old being quoted at 1 14 pm., and the new 


41pm. Northern of France, 37 38; Paris and Lyons, 34} 354; Namur | 


and Liege, 88}. The late Indian news has had a slightly adverse Imfluence 
upon prices, but not to the extent that might have been expected. East 
Indian, 102 103; Great Indian Peninsula, 98 100; Bombay and Baroda, 
16 16}. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 

An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victovis 
on Wednesday the 6th day of 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 








ap. 32, forthe week ending 
sly 1859. 











Motesissued .....ceeceeeee eee £31, 947,870 Government Debt.......6+065 £11,015, 06 
Other Securities......... -- 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion 17,472,570 
Silver Bullion.......eeseeeees _- 


£31,917,970 £31,947,870 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors 'Capital,.........£14,5 Government Securities(inelu 








Bt... secceececce seaeunces 3, | ding Dead Weight Annuity). £11,780,035 
Public Deposits" ..........65 9,42 Other Securities.,.........00 18,682 565 
Other Deposits ..........0065 15,581 WONG cccicceccavegsccoevesses lod 50 
Seven Daysand other Bills.. 7 Gold and Silver Coin ....... os 615,995 





£41,551,255 £41,551,255 
* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Diy. Acct. 


Gseful Arts, Fashions, Trade, &e. 
PARIS FASHIONS, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Light summer toilets engross all the attention, and there is a great 


run of white, by far the prettiest wear for this melting period of the | 
What for instance is cooler, or more harmonious looking than a | 


ear. 
Vhite tube fluttering through green parks and gardens? There is room 
for a great display of taste in the arrangement of white draperies, and 
La Maison Gagelin has invented a costume consisting of three distinct 

arts—dress, fichu, and mantle, all of which can be worn together, or 
separately. The skirt is of white muslin, and there are two flounces and 
two large bouillons, and two flounces and two bouillons again. In the 
hem of the flounces is a blue, pink, or green ribbon, and a much wider 
one is run underneath the bouillons. The corsage is low, lined with silk 
the colour of the ribbon, and a petticoat of the same silk is worn with 


The Funds have been firm from the commencement of | 


1 he fy st | 


Lancashire and Yorkshire has | 


and London and North- , 


| the skirt. The sleeves, reaching to the middle of the arm, have two 
| flounces and four bouillons, carried nearly up to the shoulder, At the 
| waist is also a ribbon, fastening either in front or behind, and if the 
| dress is preferred high, the shoulders can be covered with a fichu com- 
posed of flounces and bouillons, and drawn at the threat with ribbon. 
| For outdoors, this toilet is completed by a mantle trimmed to match the 
| skirt, and cut round at the back, hollowed out to admit the arms, and 
| very long and square before. It is the length and voluminousness of 
this mantle which distinguish it from all that have been worn hitherto, 
and it is patronized by those ladies who are always on the watch for new 
and striking changes. If anything is required more luxurious than 
simple white, there are the rich embroideries of Mademoiselle Payan. 
The bottom skirt consists of a lovely worked flounce, and rising from the 
waist comes a tunic, with a delicate wreath of needle-work flowers. An 
opening at the side discloses about a dozen small flounces, and round 
the waist is a wide ribbon with a white ground and brilliant coloured 
design. Such a dress of course is made low, with bows of ribbon on the 
shoulders to match the sash. For morning wear, there is nothing to 
cqual clear muslin, coloured or figured, made with loose jacket or full 
boddice, either body or jacket are fastened in front by bows of muslin, 
the ends of which are rounded and edged with a guipure. * 
Fashion in bonnets is nearly at a standstill, and our artistes, for the 
time being, have ceased racking their brains for novelties. The newest 
thing we can mention is a bonnet made of fine black hair, embroidered 
with buttercups in silken straw. The ribbon used for the trimming has 
a black ground, and the flowers at the side are entirely black with jet 
centres. The effect of this combination is very original, and it has the 
advantage of defying dust, 

The heat is too great for caps to be worn in the house, and their place 
is prettily supplied by résilles of silk lace. A wide ribbon goes all round 
and terminates in a bow on one side; but in order to render this coiffure 
perfectly graceful, it should have something like a light hood at the 
back. If the résille is made of gold or silver thread, it can be worn in 
the ball-room by young girls, and Spanish acorns finely worked, serve 
to complete it. Fair women can wear the hood of black lace, which 
keeps its freshness and is not oppressively hot. Elderly ladies can line 
them with thin silk, and those who have plenty of hair, have only to put 
a flower on one side, and they are at once in possession of a charming 
coiffure. Leonie pb’ AUNET. 





INVENTIONS, IMPROVEMENTS, &c. 

Captain Kynaston’s life-hooks have lately been tried on board the 
Cadmus, with complete success. ‘The admiral and Mr. Ward were 
lowered in the boat over the ship's side, when going ten knots, and the 
experiment was then repeated with two young ladies, under the eare of 
two officers of the ship. The boat with its fair burden was placed 
gently on the waves, and after being allowed to drop astern, was packed 
up and hoisted on deck by the same apparatus. 

To keep any number of paper forms together ready for use, or any 
other article of the kind consumed in offices, we notice a little contri- 
vance which consists of a simple brass bracket, on one end of which is 
a spike set at right angles to be run through the papers ;_ this bracket is 
; fastened to the wall or any other convenient place. Attached to the op- 
posite end of the bracket is a flat spring guard, which is bent over at its 
free end, and this spring serves to keep the papers on the spike, but al- 
lows them to be taken off quickly one at a time without tearing. This 
little convenience is the invention of Mr, James Baldwin junior, Bir- 
| mingham. 

Mr. Breidenbach has become a perfect artiste en parfumes ; he touches 
the rose with the scent of the lily, and adds a perfume to the violet, un- 
til at last he finds himself in such a flowery maze that it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary to create names for his refined aromas. Amongst a per- 
fect galaxy of refreshing scents, all bearing names of some notability of 
political, military, or even literary culture, we can recommend, from our 
own preference, the Malakoff houquet, the Palmerston, or the Panmure, 
all deliciously fragrant, yet differing essentially from one another. 


| 
BIRTHS, 

On the 22d of May, at Monte Video, the Wife of Edward Thornton, Esq., 
H.B.M.’s Chargé d’Affaires and Consul-General there, of a daughter. 

On the 28th of June, at Chichester, the Wife of Captain W. H. Herrick, Fifty- 
first (the King’s Own) Light Infantry, of a daughter. 

On the 29th, at Hertingfordbury Rectory, Hertford, the Wife of the Hon. and 
Rev. Godolphin Hastings, of a son. 

On the 30th, at Holkham, the Countess of Leicester, of a son. 

On the 30th, at Chaddlewood, Plympton, the residence of her brother, the Wife 
of Captain Henry S. Hillyar, C.B., H.M.S. Cadmus, of a daughter. 

On the Ist of July, at Ballyarthur, Wicklow, the residence of Colonel Bayly, the 
Wife of John Talbot, Esq., of Mount Talbot, Roscommon, of a son and heir. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 23d of June, at Booterstown Chureh, William Forbes, Esq., of Callendar, 
Stirlingshire, to Rose, youngest daughter of the late John O'Hara, Esq., of Raheen, 
county Galway, and Lady O’Donel. 

On the 30th, at Swindon, near Cheltenham, John Edward Sutherland Lillie, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service, eldest son of Sir John Scot Lillie, C.B., to Cecilia Mary, el- 
dest daughter of the late Major Justinian Nutt, Bombay Engineers. 

On the 30th, by the Vicar of Isleworth, Henry George Conroy, Colonel Grenadier 
Guards, second son of the late Sir John Conroy, Bart., to Fanny, daughter of the 
late William and Maria Ashburner Brodie Marshall. 

On the Sthof July, at St. James’s, Piccadilly, George Alanson Cayley, Esq., el- 
dest son of Sir Digby Cayley, Bart.,of Brompton, in the county of York, to Ca- 
therine Louisa, eldest daughter of Sir William Worsley, Bart., of Hovingham. 

On the Sth, at the Parish Church, Weaverham, Cheshire, the Rev, Thomas Wil- 
liam Whale, to Emma Lady Cockburn. 

On the 5th, at Castle Ashby ,by the Rev. Lord Alwyne Compton, aseisted by the 
Rev. George Spencer Cautley, the Marquess of Northampton, to Miss Theodosia 
Vyner, daughter of Mr, and Lady Mary Vyner, of Newby Hall, Ripon. 

DEATHS. 

On the lith of May, at Calcutta, in the thirty-second year of his age, John 
Bennett Evett Williams, Captain in H.M.’s Ninty-ninth Foot, son of the late John 
Williams, Esq., of Bandon, in the county of Cork. 

On the 27th of June, at Nice, Juliana, Wife of Rear-Admiral Holt. 

On the Ist of July, at Thorp Perrow, Yorkshire, Mary Emily, daughter of Mr, 
and Lady Augusta Milbanke, aged twenty-five years. 

On the 2d, at his residence, 77, St. John’s Wood Terrace, aged forty-eight, Mr. 
John Thompson, Superintendent of the Gardens of the Zoological Society of 
London, Regent’s Park, formerly manager of the late Earl of Derby's collection at 
Knowsley, Lancashire. 

On the 3d, at his house, in Upper Portland Place, in his ninetieth year, the Right 
Rev. Edward Maltby, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Durham. 

On the 5th, at Cadiz House, Cardiff, Dofia Maria de los Dolores de Pico, eldest 
daughter of Don Juan Pico, y Villanueva, Consul from her Catholic Majesty the 
Queen of Spain for the Principality of Wales. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ACTUAL POSITION OF AUSTRIA. 
‘Tue announcement of the Armistice comes upon us as something 
sudden; though, if we reflect for a moment, we shall perceive 
that any first step towards bringing the hostilities to a close must 
always have seemed sudden effect from the instantaneous percep- 
tion of the important changes involved, and recent events have 
really led up to this pause in a manner sufficiently intelligible. 

It is most probable that the change of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph’s intention in not going to Vienna, is explained by anti- 
cipation of the kind. When his position had become desperate, 
he was prepared to leave his head-quarters in Italy for the centre 
of his domain, in order that he might attend to the larger interests 
which appeared to be in danger, and call up more powerful 
recruits in support of his Empire. When matters grew worse 
than desperate, he made up his mind to stop at his Italian head- 
quarters, and to take a shorter course—to accept a suspension of 
hostilities, 

Down to the very latest the progress of the Allies had been 
quite as decided, as rapid in its movement, and as tremendous in 





its onward pressure, as it had throughout the march marked by | 


the great milestones of Montebello, Palestra, Magenta, and Sol- 
ferino. For although the Imperial Gazette has not yet announced 
the impending achievements at Peschiera, Mantua, and perchance 
Verona, or even Venice, the advance towards those posts had 
been more considerable than the mere traversing of the country. 
Witness the transmission of vast stores of projectiles for siege 
purposes from Paris; witness the landing of 10,000 French 
on the island of Lossini high up the Adriatic; witness the care 
of the Austrians in strengthening their guard on the Stelvio Pass, 
Already we had the elements of the Allied orbit, and could almost 


trace it out on the map, indicating the next move in the great | 


game of war. 

The steady progress made by the Austrians in loss had become 
conspicuous to the whole world; even their Prussian allies had 
shown their estimate of it, from the Crown to the eanteen. A 
quick-eyed writer mentions the dispute between the Prussians 
and Austrians in joint oceupation of the federal garrison at May- 
ence, when “the Whites reproached the Blues with deserting the 
German cause, and the Blues taunted the Whites with being 
licked by the Red trousers.” Lookers-on, indeed, ean perhaps 
sce even more clearly than Francis Joseph the immediate sequel 
of the game—‘“ Red moves to King’s square, and White is beaten 
in three moves.” 

Already diplomatic communications had been flying between 
all the Powers, and Prussia had in a certain way intimated her 
renovated desire to act with England and Russia. Some late 
proceedings of Russia have shown at once that she was even more 

repared than ever to take an active part in the war if necessary, 
But also more strict in observing neutrality, and awaiting the 
movements of England and Prussia. We noticed last week the 
instructive punctuality with which Naples paid her diplomatic 
devoirs to Sardinia. There és a public opinion in Europe, and 
even the Powers are obliged at times to become its agents. 

Unless Austria should once more mistake her true position, this 
suspension of hostilities may reopen the opportunity for her adopt- 
ing that advice which Lord Palmerston so well urged upon her 
—‘* Go into Congress.” 

Of course we do not mean that Austria, in July, would oceupy 
the same position in Congress that she did in April. She cannot 
cancel what she has since drawn upon herself, or ask us to forget 
events, 
the Powers, when she adopted her separate course, and made 
that wanton aggression on Sardinia which has been so smartly 
chastised ; and on appearing before the Powers now, she has al- 
ready lost some of that property which at that time she might 
then have asked to retain, 

What then is likely to be the general character of the proceed- 
ings adopted by Congress in the present circumstances, as distin- 
guished from the possible decision of Congress at an earlier date ? 
D’ Azeglio’s Note, which was laid by Cavour before the Conference 
of Paris in 1856, remains the basis of the proposition to be con- 
sidered. It proposed that the Western Powers should support the 
Sardinian Government in urging practical amelioration on the 
Italian Governments; that the Legations should be secularized 
and that the Government of Rome should be improved,—the Pope 
retaining his residence in that city, his dignity and his spiritual 
authority unabated. As respects Rome and Naples there is of 
course no change. It isa question for a future Congress to con- 
sider how far the Grand Duke of Tuscany has abandoned his own 

wtion by running away. The noble conduct of the Duchess of 
Seem can never be overlooked. Modena is after all but the 
“‘Tiberio in duodecimo.” But in Northern Italy, there has, 
through the wanton act of Austria, happened a serious difference. 
Whereas before late events, Sardinia expressly disclaimed any 
forcible interference with Austria in Italy, now Austria has de 
facto lost Lombardy, and she accepts the forbearance of France and 
Sardinia just as they were about to take from her the Venetian 
territory, her quadrilaterial position, aud that hitherto unabated 
strength upon which she relied to keep Hungary and certain other 
provinces. Austria, therefore, enters Congress a vanquished Power, 
who has, by the manner of conducting her case, forfeited no small 
portion of the ‘chose in action.” 





She slighted aud braved the counsel and authority of 


MR, COBDEN’S REFUSAL, 

Wuen it was announced that Mr. Cobden had declined to accept 
the seat offered him in the Cabinet, the political stock-jobbers 
were at once in hopes that they would have the advantage of some 
“pen difficulty, Mr. Cobden is to give his own explanation at 

is own time; but it was almost impossible that the general cha- 
racter of the reason should remain a secret, and some have at- 
tempted to discount the statement. Most people assumed, and 
justly assumed, that the motive which actuated a public man in 
his peculiarly responsible position must be of a kind ereditable to 
his feelings and consonant with honour; but of course political 
seandalmongers had plenty of pettier motives to impute, and in- 
vention is always ready on such oceasions, One detected that 
Mr. Cobden had been “ piqued” by the unlucky words which the 
reporters recorded in the Duke of Newcastle's unstudied reply to 
Lord Redesdale’s inquiry ; as if, on a strong expression from a 
| kind and excellent man, at such a time, and before such an audi- 
ence as the empire, a man like Richard Cobden, whose common 
| sense rises to a degree of the sublime, and who has reciprocated 
| gencrous feelings with immense multitudes, could be actuated by 
| a motive so paltry as pique! Others have raked up traditions of 
| entangling alliances”? between Mr. Cobden and members of the 
old Free-trade party. Lut if such ties are of a political charac- 
| ter they must be as obsolete as that question upon which, through 
the pungent exposition of Peyronet Thompson, the perseverance 
of Charles Villiers, the timely aid of Richard Cobden, and the 
patriotic concession of Robert Peel, all Englishmen are agreed. 
If the traditionists mean that the connexion at which they point 
is of a personal nature, it is impossible that any public men whom 
Mr. Cobden can hold in respect should employ personal claims 
to impose the slightest restraint upon the freedom of the states- 
man’s judgment and conscience, 

The considerations, indeed, which are supposed to have actuated 
him are far more consonant with his position and character. He 
is said to have reflected, that, having opposed Lord Palmerston on 
public occasions so often as to give Lim the appearance of a con- 
stant opponent, his acceptance of office now would be regarded as 
a bartering of his independence for promotion and profit. There 
is a basis of fact for this idea, though we cannot but regard it as 
being, most strangely in so practical and self-reliant a man, at 
once over-refining to a degree of the imaginative, and not up to his 
usual originality of view. It appeared in public demonstrations, 
that the people of this country were fully prepared to judge that 
question on much higher ground, Whatever mere political Red- 
tapists,—and Red-tapists abound quite as much amongst parties 
of every kind, Radicals not conghel, as they do in office ;—what- 
ever may have been said by mere trading men whose souls do not 
rise above the alleys in which they push their business,—the —_ 
lish people had formed, and would still have formed, a perfectly 
different estimate of Richard Cobden. Like all commercial men 
he must have an eye to business, and must be capable of appre- 
ciating the balance in the profit and loss account; but he never 
would have risen from the position of an intelligent and trusted 
trading agent to that of a statesman wanted in the highest coun- 
cil of his country, at a juncture when that council had become 
almost a constituent assembly, unless he had had a mind and a heart 
far above common trading estimates. The man who has made the 
kind of progress which Richard Cobden has made, who has fought 
the battles and encountered the opponents who have been proud 
to be vanquished by him, must possess that sort of intellectual 
generosity which nations never fail to appreciate ; and if, in this 
family reconcilement of the great national party, Richard Cobden 
had accepted place, with all its pay, in the teeth of his antecedents 
and in defiance of the vulgar taunt of ‘ inconsistency,” there is 
not an assembly in the country that would have tolerated the ut- 
terance of the word in connexion with his name. So far it appears 
to us the judgment of Mr. Cobden has been unequal to his own 
genius and position. 

But while we agree with those who withhold their angeles 
approval of his conduct, we by no means share the apprehensions 
of Liberals in general, or the hopes of the political stock-jobbers. 
In the very manner of his declining, Mr. Cobden has shown that 
he is actuated neither by factious motives, nor by a narrow-mind- 
ed view of his ‘‘ consistency.” Or rather he és likely to be in 
act faithful to a far broader view of that same consistency ; the 
public interests of this great country,—the substantial well-under- 
stood interests of the whole community,—these we take to be the 
true object and bond of Mr. Cobden's political mission. In his 
reply to the Liverpool address last week, he exemplified this in- 
dependence of crochets and current superstitions. He is a peace 
man, and yet he saw at a glance that Italy has a right to contend 
for her own independence, and that if she has accepted the aid or 
“intervention” of a foreign Power, she has done no more than 
the United States did in receiving that help from France which con- 
tributed to establish the independence of the American republic. 
Mr. Cobden was for reduced estimates in 1837, and we anticipate 
that he will revise the estimates of Lord Clarence Paget and Mr, 
Sidney Herbert with all the jealousy of a national auditor. We 
expect to see him — and urge those inquiries which Lord 
Clarence Paget and Mr. Sidney Herbert have themselves encou- 
raged, into the defective organization, and therefore into the waste, 
of Army and Navy—and God speed him in these exertions! but 
that he will in YToutine fashion lend his voice to any vulgar 








clamour for a mere diminution in the number of our ships, or a 
mere curtailment in the amount of men granted by the House of 





Commons, we haye no belief whatever; for of all men in the 
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country he is the last whom we should expect to see exemplifying 
his own principles by a reductio ad absurdum. If the motives 
upon which he has declined to accept office are open to question, 
he will most indubitably use the opportunities of his Parliamen- 
tary independence to show that they were as thoroughly high- 
minded as any which his constituents, his free-trade friends, or 
his countrymen at large, could have assigned to him. Hence we 
look to the ensuing debates in Parliament for repeated evidences 
of the fact that Richard Cobden’s position will be one of real 
independence, of total freedom from faction on the one side or the 
other. 

We do not say this on the score that he is under any “ obliga- 
tions,” however slight, for the invitation that has been held out 
tohim. That was acquitted by the courtesy of his reply; and 
he is as free to oppose Lord Palmerston as ever he was in his life. 
But Mr. Cobden was never the man to set up some imaginary 
mission of personal oppositions ; and wager yr he is not the man to 
oppose the earnest and trusted leaders of the Radical party in a 
course of action to which they have deliberately lent their sanc- 
tion. When, therefore, we hear, as we do hear, expectations that 
Mr. Cobden may lend himself to recruit some new party, which 
is to be distinguished principally by its obstructiveness, or its 
anxiety to find fault, or its impatience to show that certain persons 
cannot succeed, we regard such fears as nothing better than a libel 
on the character of the man. 

There are indeed other and less lofty grounds on which we 
might reckon with tolerable confidence that Mr. Cobden could not 
be drawn into any course of systematic perversity. At a time 
when we pass from one ‘‘crisis” to another, we grow familiar 
with endless reports and gossiping rumours; and we set down 
the anticipated formation of the ‘‘new party” amongst these 
nuge. There is indeed neither the locus standi, nor the material, 
for any such fabric as a newly invented party. We have no doubt 
heard the names of the leaders called over ; we have the whole dra- 
matis person, with the parts assigned ; but there are no public men 
of any estimation, none who have even a character for popularity to 
lose, who would at the present moment stake their repute 
upon assuming the disagreeable and untimely enterprise of sys- 
tematic mischief-making. Such a party would have no political 
locus standi. We are all of us anxious to settle the Reform Bill; 
but the middle classes of this country are by no means disposed 
to adopt a subversive measure ; and just at present no public 
man is speaking in the name of the working classes, who are, in 
truth, simply left out of the account. 
of their inertia, and once more imported into political movements, 
they would soon be found dictating their own terms on much 
broader grounds than those allowed them by middle-class agita- 
tors however malcontent. The supposed party, therefore, is not 
only without a mission but it is without a clientela. A powerful 
speaker, commanding all the arts of oratory, and able to charm 


even opponents while the sound lasts, may carry away a public | 
meeting ; but statesmen who contemplate the formation of ‘a | 
party,” know that the difficulty comes «after the meeting ; and the | 


men whose names have been abused by being pilloried in the 
fancied prospectus of this new scheme, are not likely to venture 
on putting forward any pretensions as a distinct party, when they 
know that they have neither mission, nor ground, nor constituency 
to fall back upon. 

In this view, we are relying far less on the expressions which 


have fallen from Mr. Cobden, as to the generous feeling which | 
animates him, and his liberal conception of the duties incumbent 

upon independent Members, than upon the obvious elements of | 
Nevertheless, we | 


e political situation and his relation to it. 
cannot put out of sight the plain fact that such a man as Mr. 


Cobden must reciprocate the feelings which animate the Liberal | 


Rey and his own friends. Since he has declined office, Mr. 
ilner Gibson has cheerfully accepted a promotion in the new 


Government, and Mr. Charles Villiers has taken that second va- | 
cant seat reserved for the Radical party which Mr. Cobden thought | 


himself debarred from accepting. Now everybody knows that 
Mr. Milner Gibson is one of the most earnest members of the 
Free-trade party, one of the most trusted of the Radical party, 
and one of the closest and heartiest political friends of Mr. Cob- 
den. Virtually, therefore, Mr. Cobden’s own circle is to no small 
extent engaged in codperating with the Liberal party to form 
a national Government, whose actions the public will watch with 
a jealousy that fortifies, but not with the preconceived suspicions 
that would exonerate from responsibility. 


FREE TRADE IN THE CABINET. 


THE appointment of Mr. Charles Villiers will be hailed with hearty 
satisfaction by the Free Trade Party, and especially by those | 


honest veterans of the League—who remember how much they are 
indebted to the Member for Wolverhampton for the indomitable 
courage with which he fought the ‘battle of the few against the 
many, in the House of Commons, long before the advocacy of that 
cause had become a passport to fame or Parliamentary distinc- 
tion. One often hears loud complaints about political ingratitude, 
and no class of 
that score than the small band of claquers who have lately been 

ing to make political capital out of an extravagant admiration 
of Mr. Bright. If those persons are honest and sincere in their 
wish to see honour given to whom honour is due, they cannot 
help admitting that Lord Palmerston has been more just to one 
of the oldest and worthiest advocates of Free Trade than they 
have been; for unless we are greatly mistaken, no organ of the 


If they could be drawn out | 


oliticians have clamoured more vociferously on | 


Manchester party has ever uttered a single word in recommenda- 
tion of Charles Pelham Villiers’s claims to a seat in the Cabinet, 
in spite of all the services he had rendered, and the sacrifices he 
had made to a sense of duty during the best portion of his life. 
By this appointment the Premier has rewarded a well-tried Re- 
former, and given a new assuranceof his hearty desire to conciliate 
the Liberal party. ’ 

And now that we have two such thorough-going Free Traders 
in the Cabinet as Mr. Villiers and Mr. Gibson have shown them- 
selves to be, and with so many of their colleagues who must feel 
desirous to carry out the principles advocated by the Anti-Corn 
Law League as far and as fast as is consistent with the national 
exigencies, we may reasonably look forward to such a revision 
of our fiscal system at an early period as will promote the 
extension of commerce, and lighten the pressure of taxation. 
| Still more urgent than this, however, in the present state of the 

continent, must be the desire of all who wish for the restoration 
| of peace to promote a good understanding between France aud 
| England, with a view to the lightening or removing of those 
| heavy import duties in both countries which have done so much 

to hinder the free extension of commerce between the two most 
| powerful nationsin Europe. Although Mr, Cobden and Mr, Bright 
| are not members of the Cabinet, they cannot but feel deeply 

interested in this question, and we con no doubt that they 
will lend all the aid in their power to strengthen the hands of 
Government, in the event of its showing any disposition to enter 
into a commercial treaty with France, founded on liberal and en- 
lightened principles. 

It is not to be overlooked, that of all men in the country, there 
is not one, except Richard Cobden, so fitted as Charles Villiers to 
act in England with Michel Chevalier in France. 


“ NONINTERVENTION,” 
Tue influential and powerful speakers who dilated at the Ameri- 
| can dinner on the doctrine of nonintervention appear to us to 
| have missed the point of the whole question before the public as 
| respects the part we take in the struggle of the Continent. Mr. 
| Dallas, indeed, made a distinct reservation of any opinion on the 
| present war; and he did more; he uttered a few words which 
vindicated the position of the Italians before English opinion. 
| ** Where identity of race, of language, of literature, of sentiment, 
| of thought, of manners, of faith, of traditions, of customs, is the 
roduct of ages, there union and independence ought to be, must 
oo irrepressible hopes. Such was our case in ’76, and such is 
| Italy’s now.” There are differences, he said,—and indeed there 
| are,—but amongst those differences we must not reckon the fact 
that Italy is deriving assistance from ‘ an arbitrary monarch,” 
or from Franee. This was an answer by anticipation to some of 
Mr. Bright’s allusions; but it appears to us to be rather a prac- 
tical answer to the doctrine of nonintervention as it is pushed to 
extremes by some of those who object to war in any shape. The 
Americans did not repudiate the intervention of France in 1776; 
on the contrary, they accepted it. Such is Italy’s case in 1859, 
There is one form of noninteryention which would be suflicient 
for all purposes of civilization. It was explained by Kessuth 
' when he first landed in this country, at the same time that he 
defined liberty. Liberty consists in the freedom to do that which 
does not prevent others from enjoying equal freedom. Noninter- 
vention may fairly be accepted as the fonien by generous and 
free countries, who also refuse to permit the intervention of other 
states. Amongst individuals we do not stand coldly by and see 
the strong oppress the weak ; neither should nations do so unless 
they forfeit that real charter of humanity whose duty right it is to 
| do the most good they can. ‘ 
Mr. Bright indeed, is led by his horror of war to plead virtually 
| against any interference with the proceedings of Austria in Italy, 
It is a part of the licence of orators to use epithets where reasoners, 
and therefore statesmen, must state facts and judge upon facts 
alone. If Mr. Bright means to say that mankind has arrived at 
the stage of history in which force has ceased to be available, or 
needful, he would indeed only reassert one fundamental doctrine 
of quakerism, and we might invite him to try the question in the 
streets of London, or in any other part of the world, civilized or 
uncivilized. Force is employed by all the mischievous spirits of 
the world, from Mr. Samuel Bromley to the Emperor Francis 
| Joseph, and the policeman is as necessary in the one case as a Na-~ 
| poleon in the other. He would permit the war of Austria upon 
| taly ; but not the war toend that war. In the name of arresting 
an aid invited by Italy, he would sanction the continued and 
| deadly intervention of Austria. 








THE OLD PATENT BANK THERMOMETER, 

Eanrty in the week there was an expectation that the Bank of England would 
reduce the rate of discount to 2} per cent; a remarkable coincidence, which 
brings Mr. Gladstone again in office, simultaneously with an unusually low 
charge for banking accommodation. The measure has not been adopted this 
| week; it is understood to be only postponed until next week, though we can- 
| not but remember that the Bank has several times disappointed expectation 
| by making its actions slower than the calculations of the public. 

| The Daily News opportunely reminds the managers of the Bank that the 
old practice of fixing the rate of discount for a given period belongs toa state 
| of things which has passed away, when we had no telegraphic communication 
| with the whole of the commercial world, abroad as well as at home, and 
when, therefore, some considerable time must elapse before we could know 
the movements of the monetary thermometer in different quarters. That 
which was a conyenience at one period has become an inconvenience, The 
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first rise of the Bank rate of discount provokes fears and engenders a scramble 
for “accommodation ”’ which isnot really needed ; just as the first fall excites 
hopes and instigates a similar scramble for money merely because it is 
‘scheap.” In recent times, however, we have seen that these deliberate 
motions in the Bank thermometer have not been so gravely regarded as they 
once were; and this is only another reason why a change in accordance 
with the circumstances of the day would be less difficult than it would have 
been formerly. In so far as the Bank rate of discount is an index of the 
state of the money-market, it would be infinitely more truthful and instruc- 
tive if it changed with the current rate; not from hour to hour, nor perhaps 
with every breath of wind or flash of telegram, but from day today, In 
this case the movement of the Bank would be a counterpoise to the more fit- 
fal and spasmodic movements in other indexes; whereas at present, the 
fixed rate is almost as little instructive as a thermometer would be with the 
mercury soarranged as to move only when some meteorological committe? 
had determined whether it was hot enough to raise it or cold enough to lower 
it. 

It may take some time to bring the Bank over; but we are told that al- 
ready “there is a party at the Bank Board prepared to advocate the eom- 
plete abandonment of the system of fixed rates, and an alteration of the 
Bank’s terms even from day to day, in accordance with those ruling in the 
open market.”’ 





THE OCCASIONAL. 
By Lerten Hunr. 

No. XIII. Yovxsoe Orv Sraresmey. Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell— 
Characterization of Lord Palmerston by the Times—Longevity of the present 
age—Instances of its fitness for active government in five noble Lords—Defeets 
and merits of the Premier, and numerous causes of his success. 

The question which has so often been put of late, whether old men 
ought to remain at the head of governments and not give way to younger, 
appears likely to be set at rest for the present, not merely by the 
return of Lords Palmerston and John Russell to power, (which might be 


regarded, however unjustly, as nothing but one of the old exclusive | 


alternations between Whig and Tory,) but by the busy public life which 
Lord John has been leading for some time past, ever ready to write and 
to speak, always to the purpose, and particularly by the address which 
Lord Palmerston has just made to the students of the London Univer- 
sity, full of the energy which it recommends, and genially inculeating 
the addition of genera! to particular knowledge. Lord John, it is true, 
in these days of increased longevity, can hardly be called old at sixty- 
three, old as he is considered by younger men, and responsible as he is 
held for his age by the takers of the youthful side of the question; but 
Lord Palmerston, at seventy-five, has attained to a time of life which, in 
consequence of the dictum of a reverend Hebrew text, is still considered 
no small advance beyond the allotted period of existence ; yet here, says 
the Times, in a fit of congenial vivacity, he is :— 

* Here is Lord Palmerston, still gay; still winning friends; still open 
to conviction ; still learning; and, besides governing the nation, able to 
make a good speech for anybody that wants one, Here we have him distri- 
buting prizes at the University College, surrounded by some of the chief 
educationists of the country, and surpassing them on their own ground, 
even while, with his wonted good nature, he is reminding people of their 
good sayings. Well, tell us how this is, you jolly young fellows who think 
the fun of life must be over at thirty, and that at forty a man is a confirmed 
old fogey, good for nothing under the sun, except, perhaps, to make money 
and leave it to his betters. Your Premier is twice this age; beat him, if 
youcan. Runa tilt with him anywhere. Cross rapiers at a table, put on 





the gloves with him at St. Stephen’s, draw a bow with him for a set speech | 


on an important subject, and you will find him your better,—better for 
hand, and for eye, and for stamina. How is it, think you? 
tue or what vice of our system still brings this man to the top of us all? 
He is only an Irish Peer; he has enough for his position, but no more; he 
ogy me neither to much religion nor to none ; he is not even an orator, for 


ne is incapable of a philippic, a tremendous argument, or an overpowering | 


climax. The old idea of the man who wields a fierce democracy or com- 
mands the applause of a senate is scarcely fulfilled in him who again and 
again becomes by common consent the first man in the nation, There is a 
agg / to be solved in a result of which the means are so wanting to the 
end. It 

comes before a throng of young aspirants for fame and advancement, and 
tells them the right way to get on, we hail him not merely as a man who 
has just got up some views on education, but as one who has solved in his 
own case a great secret of life, and now tells us how he has done it.”’ 

This secret, or rather one of the great secrets,—“ @ great secret,” ac- 
cording to the Zimes, consists in perseverance in the pursuit fixed upon 
by the student, accompanied (as before mentioned) by the aids and re- 
freshments to it resulting from the cultivation of general knowledge. 
For with regard to the noble Lord’s success as an individual, apart from 
causes communicable to student minds, our contemporary intimates, that 
the chief of these are “the social qualities—a capacity for friendship, 
a real interest in worthy persons and objects, and a goodnatured in- 
difference to the petty animosities of the vulgar”; in other words, “a 
good and generous disposition”; a thing, which it justly as well as 
pleasantly tells us, a man might find it almost as vain to recommend 
where it does not exist, as to advise his students “to stand five feet 
ten in their shoes.” Perseverance, therefore, refreshed and in- 
vigorated as aforesaid, is the one great impartable secret of suecss in 
life ; and of this secret the noble Prime Minister is the great teacher and 
example. 

Assuredly the"fact of his Lordship’s success in life nobody can* deny ; 
and as little will the proximate cause of it be denied by anybody who 
knows the untiring energy of his career, and his indomitable attention to 
business. Whether, at the same time, the power to persevere in the like 
degree, or sometimes in any degree, may not be a condition of success as 
difficult of communication to the youthful nature as the ‘ good and 


What vir- | 
| he try weightier? 
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generous disposition,” is a point not touched upon by our contemporary, 
nor perhaps is it required of his object. Most British natures are 
remarkable for having some kind of energy; and it is therefore 
reasonably presumable, that such of them as have no particular predi- 
lection for pursuits that run counter to success in the ordinary or extra- 
ordinary acceptation of the word, which is not likely to be the case with 
many, may profit by having their wits encouraged to their tasks by such 
a teacher of prosperity as Lord Palmerston, 

All this however does not suffice to explain the wonder of his lordship’s 
nature, how it is that at seventy-five he is the man he is; nor what is 





the cause of the like if not the identical wonders in other men, which ap- 


pear to haye settled the question whether old age disqualifies people for 
the government of their countries. We believe that many old men might 
always be found thoroughly qualified; especially in these longwvous 
times, when the arts of prolonging life have come to be better understood ; 
when cheerfuller views of life itself, and less gloomy ones of futurity, 
have prevailed among a “reading public;” and when such men of 
seventy-five as have had the good fortune not to be born of intemperate 
blood, and who possess brains enough of their own to be reasonable in 
their enjoyments, are to be accounted perhaps no older than men used 
to be at fifty-five, or even fifty, a hundred or two years ago. For readers 
of books are surprised to find, how often in former days fifty was regarded 
as what we call “age,” and a medium between fifty and sixty old age. 
Drinking and other bad habits may have caused this premature decline, 
and life may have lasted longer in the country than in town, as was the 
case in the extremest instances of longevity, such as those of Old Parr 
and Henry Jenkins; nor was the greater amount of life which now pre- 


vails, ever wanting in individuals here and there among the inhabitants of 
towns. Its general duration, however, was undoubtedly inferior to what 
it is now. At no time in English history does there appear to have flou- 
rished such a contemporary cluster of green old ages as we now possess in 
the persous of Lord Palmerston, Lord Derby, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Brough- 


Lord Campbell ; allof them were exhibiting as much of the spirit 
as its experience ; some of them more ; and all rendering the boldest 
and most cloguent of their juniors cautious how they provoke them. 
sre is the man living, who paying laborious attention to his profession, 
is so ready to put forth a book for his amusement as Lord Camp- 
bell? Where a man combining such a variety of knowledge with such 
indefatigable public zeal as Lord Brougham ? Where such an oracle of 
the fastidious and aristocratical house in which he speaks, as the son of 
the American artist (Copley), Lord Lyndhurst? Where a manso trium- 
phant with life and oratory over his gout, as Lord Derby; or one (if we 
are not misinformed) who so triumphs over his gout and his aristocracy 
itself, by giving his friends (absit common place) the most jovial thumps 
on the back? Finally, as to Lord Palmerston, here, as the Times ex- 
“beat him, if you can.’ The next to his lordship, in re- 

regard to age, though at a considerable distance, is his colleague Lord 
John Russell, who beats him, we conceive, in many things, depth of sen- 
timent fur one; which the Premier, we suspect, confounds with senti- 
mentality ; a mistake, at the root of which lay that non-estimation, per- 
haps non-perception, of the feclings of the country, which occasioned his 
last ejection from office. But as a brilliant and effective sum total, beat 
him certainly nobody does. The Zimes says he is no orator, “ for he is 
incapable of a philippic, a tremendous argument, or an overpowering 
Perhaps so: for he appears to take nothing seriously to heart, 

ss itself; and if he can do this with light weapons, why should 
Mr. Disraeli is a master of grave as well as light sare 





claims, he is 


‘ 





climax.” 
but succi 


| casm ; yet both came to nothing, nay, left their master reduced to 


| that 


is a mystery of nature and of art; and when Lord Palmerston 


| deaths, 


silence, when, exasperated by the noble lord’s indifference to his attacks, 
and remonstrating with him on what he described as their parliamentary 
want of propriety, he was answered, in atone of goodnatured regret, 
he (Palmerston) was “sorry he could not be more angry with the 
Right Honourable gentleman ; that he would willingly be so, if it be- 
but that really he found it out of his power.” No heaviest 


came him ; 
blow, aimed by exasperation, could be more effective than the sweeping 


of a feather across the face like this. 
A multitude of causes, all fortunate, have contributed to make Lord 
Palmerston the man he is. In the first place, he comes of a talented 


family. Then he must have received a good constitution, or very good 
reasons for taking care of it, from his parents. His male progenitors, up 
to the sixth generation, probably higher if we knew the dates of anterior 


were with one exception, all long lived persons. His means 
ways above want, yet not affording encouragement to idle- 


were ¢ 


ness. Ile received an unbigoted education, His birth and po- 
litical opinions, combined with address, rendered him a favourite, 
though not a slave, of the aristocracy ;.a certain openness at the same 


time, real or apparent, to freer opinions, always keeping the democracy in 
hopes of him, as with some exceptions they are doing at this moment, 
though he is still putting off reform. He has, been accused, with 


| equally lucky amounts of absurdity, of selling himself to foreign powers, 


and doing nothing but setting them by the ears; charges, which natu- 
rally make reasonable people of all parties willing to defend him. He 
has encountered enough trouble from time to time to give his prosperity 
some of the benefits of adversity. He has even succeeded, by dint of a 
certain pleasantness and heartiness of manner in general, in saving him- 
self from the most dangerous of all perils to a prosperous man, that of 
allowing his prosperity to tempt him into airs of self-sufficiency, if not of 
contempt, towards persons whom he takes for inferiors, He is even said 
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to have been able to convert such persons from enemies into friends, 
He has been considered handsome ; is still of an engaging presence ; and 
above all he has animal spirits, and a constitutional love of action. 
These two characteristics are the habits of his life, and they have kept 
him what he is; though he could no more have acquired them for him- 
self than he could have been his own father and mother, or than he 
could impart them by admonition to the students of London University. 

But so much remains to be said on Young Old Leading Men, that the 
reader's indulgence for the conclusion of this article must be begged for 
next week. 


[In the remarks of the last ‘‘ Occasional” on the late lamented Mr, 
Ollier, we should have availed ourselves, had we scen it in time, of the 
following excellent characterization of his two best productions. ‘* While 
in business,” says a notice of him in the Atlas, “ Mr. Ollier wrote and 
published his domestic tale of ‘Altham and his Wife,’ the pathos and 
fine literary feeling of which have been recognized by many of the best 
judges. Sir Walter Scott made an incidental allusion to it in an article 
on ‘ Hajji Baba’ in the Quarterly Review ; but rather inappropriately 
called it a ‘lively story.’ It is not devoid of lively writing; but the in- 
terest lies chiefly in the pathos of domestic trouble. Of a very different 
mood, and perhaps a higher, was the romance of ‘Inesilla’ (1824,) a 
story of diableric so instinct with poetical fecling, that the prose often 
wanders involuntarily into something like rhythmical progression. The 
hot South of Spain glows and basks in the pages of this strange romance, 
which has rarely been surpassed in the delicate richness of its deserip- 
tions, and the pervading sense of supernatural remoteness, and of wild 
yet beautiful enchantment.”’] 


Letters to the Editar. 
MR, MORRIS MOORE—AN ERRATUM, 
Paris, July 5th, 1859. 

Sim—The article in the Spectator of last Saturday, headed ‘ The National 
Gallery Disgrace,” contains an error that may both furnish a weapon for the 
malevolent, and prejudice me with the uninformed. It is there stated that 
I “ offered the Apollo and Marsyas to the country.’’ Therefore its not being 
in the National Gallery would argue rejection ; hence, again the plausible 
infcrence that self-seeking and disappointment have influenced my expostu- 
lations when dealing with the abuses of that institution. I hope you will 
permit me to rectify this matter. Portion of such an imputation can be 
settled by date. The indictment which first drove Le Chevalier Eastlake 
from the National Gallery was in 1846-7. I was not possessor of the Apollo 
and Marsyas until the 2nd of March, 1850. The rest can be disposed of by 
my unconditional declaration that I have never, either directly or indirectly, 
ofiered this or any other picture to the country, or even conceived the idea of 
such a step. ‘To this I add, that most assuredly the Apollo and Marsyas will 
never be offered to country or to individual during my life. Once, indeed, 
ina public reply, challenged by an unjust and unprovoked attack upon me in 
the ee of Commons, I was led to connect the National Gallery with the 
idea of the sale of this picture, but merely to declare a condjtion upon which 
I would not, ‘‘at any price that could be named,” sell it to that Gallery. 
But be it granted for a moment that I have now other views, and am disposed 
to offer the Apollo and Marsyas to the country, how am I to proceed ? 


of his two-fold ejection from office, his self-avowed incompetency, and pledge 
“not to interfere in any way in future with the concerns of the National 
Gallery,” &c., Le Chevalier Eastlake was comipliantly discovered by ‘“ My 
Lords of the Treasury’? to have ‘‘ shown qualifications of the highest order 
for the oftiice,”” and reinstated with quintupled emolument, Director of the 
National Galle Now, must Raphael await his doom from this phenomenal 
functionary ? who, when the Apollo and Marsyas was pointed out to him at 
Christie's before the sale, turned his back upon it asa thing of no account, 
and who certainly has little reason to see clearer now? who is so keen an 
——. of Raphael that, ere he could venture to purchase the *‘ Vision of 
a Knight,” he had to * fortify’’ his judgment, as he himself tells us at 
Q. 4645 of his evidence before the committee on the National Gallery of 1853, 
by the opinions ofa Belgian, an Englishman, and of couvse a German? who, 
after having ‘inspected,” side by side, for many weeks in his room at the 
Gallery, a spurious Holbein—his ‘* Medical Gentleman ’’—and Mrs. Bonar's 
unfinished picture in tempera by Michael Angelo, became so imbued with 
this master-piece as to reject it at 500/. and to secure the daub for 630/. ? who, 
having consumed 13,650/., to say nothing of framing and sundries, on the 

ondoliers’ Paul, would persuade us, by means of ‘‘ the manuscript notes ”’ of 

umohr—*‘ often quoted,’’ says he, ** in this catalogue’”’—that * in the pre- 
sence of this work we may forget for a time all other productions in painting ?” 
—an idea, by the by, that so fired the Right Hon. Sir George C. Lewis (Parl. 
deb., 1857), as to make this polite and venturesome dignitary ‘* venture to 
think” the inspired German of the MSS. notes “ quite as high an authority 
as his noble friend, the Member for Haddingtonshire, or as the hon. Member 
for Brighton, or as Mr. Morris Moore ; indeed, quite equal to any of ’em, or to 
all of ’em put together ;’? who—but, Sir, I think there is sufficient here to 
convince any reasonable man that to submit a Michael Angelo or a Raphael 
to Le Chevalier Eastlake would very closely resemble a certain famous ex- 
periment which I leave to Sir George Lewis to specify. 

T am, Sir, yours obediently, Mornis Moore. 

Srr—Thanks are due to you for the well-merited tribute paid to Mr 
Morris Moore in your paper of last week. 

It is greatly to be regretted that unfair influences have prevented the 
public reaping the benefit of Mr. Moore’s exertions and enabled the suspici- 
ously wasteful expenditure of public money at the National Gallery to be 
carried on to the ers day. When we look at some of the productions 
recently presented at an enormous cost to the public, we cannot but the more 

ret if such a noble picture as the Apollo and Marsyas should, to gratify 
aga pique, be lost to us. ‘* Every man to his taste ;’’ and it reflects 

ttle credit on those to whom Mr. Moore’s manly and Englishlike conduct 
has been unpalatable. : 
Yours obediently, W. 











Sir John Bowring, the late governor of Hong Kong and Minister to 
China has passed through Paris for London. Sir John and his eldest 
daughter were among the passengers unfortunately wrecked on board the 
Alma in the Red Sea, and it will be learned with regret that a large portion 
of his valuable MSS. and public documents were lost in that disaster. 





Baisden 





THE REVIEWS FOR JULY 

War topies occupy of course many pages of the Reviews for July. 
“Ttaly; its Prospects and Capacities,” is the title of an im- 
portant article in the Nutional, the materia!s for which are said 
to be drawn in great part ‘‘ from private sources of the most ori- 
ginal character, and the highest and surest authenticity.” The 
writer holds that for the first time in the lapse of centuries the 
most sober minds may venture to regard with hopeful contidence 
the near prospect of Italian union and independenee. He shows 
how utterly unwarranted is the prevalent idea that the Italians 
are incompetent to manage, and nerveless to maintain consti- 
tutional freedom; and thus he strikes at the main cause of that 
coldness and distrust with which too many able and liberal Eng- 
lish politicians look forward to the final issue of the pending con- 
flict, the very fact of that coldness and distrust being one of the 
greatest dangers and impediments which at the present moment 
the cause of Italian independence and nationality has to encounter. 
Furthermore the writer feels assured that nothing but some blun- 
der on the part of England or of Prussia will induce the Emperor 
Napoleon to transgress the legitimate purposes for which he pro- 
fesses to have engaged in war. His sagacity is a warrant that he 
will loyally adhere to the moderate course he has marked out for 
himself, because any departure from it would defeat his own 
objects. 

“The motives that have urged him to encourage and assist Sardinia in 
this contest are well known to be, hatred to the Austrians, dread of Italian 
daggers, and thirst for military glory. ‘To these may be added, the residual 
sympathies of his youth, when he Lhimeclf was a Roman conspirator, and 
narrowly escaped in the insurreetionary attempt in which his brother fell. 
It is, moreover, a great mistake to regard him as mainly and paramountly 
a covetous and grasping man. He is this, no doubt; he is greedy for abso- 
lute power, and utterly unscrupulous as to the means by which he obtains 





| it; but he is already at the summit of his hopes in this respect. He is a 


man, too, less governed by his mere interests than by his passions and his 
imagination. His imagination is singularly inflammable; and we believe 
that the idea of figuring in history as the potentate Who has done that which 
centuries and conquerors innumerable had failed to do,—who has made 
Italy a great nation and a European kingdom,—has far greater attractions 
for a brain like his than the mere desire of adding a province to his empire. 
In the second place, he is well aware that his danger from the vengeance of 


| Italian patriots,—a danger which has taken a singular hold upon his faney 





and his fears,—if he were now to play them false after having embraced their 
cause, and endeavour to enslave them for his own objects after having freed 
them from the Austrian yoke, is infinitely greater than 1t would have been if he 
had declined to enter on the enterprise. He dared not be inactive and unsym- 
yathising in 1859; we may be sure that he will not dare to be treacherous 
in 1860. In the third place, he feels that, after the occurrences of last year, 
to say nothing of earlier ones, he has a character to regain for generosity 
and fair dealing, and that nothing will go so far to establish this character 
as magnanimity after so grand an achievement as the creation of an inde- 
pendent Italy. And in the fourth place, success, and not failure, is his ob- 
ject; and, while knowing well that success is certain, so long as he confines 
himself to the legitimate aim of driving out the Austrians, he must know 
nearly @s weli, that failure would be inevitable if he were to arouse Europe 


We all know that in virtue of his discovery that dirt and glazing are one, | against him by the slightest manifestation of a design to substitute his own 


yoke for theirs. If England is direct and prompt in her language, and now 
that we have a worthy Ministry, and a worthy spokesman, we have no mis- 
givings on this head,—he will feel satisfied that the first intimation of a 
design of conquest or annexation, either on the Rhine or beyond the Alps, 
would bring Germany and England (and not improbably Russia also) upon 
him; and that such a coalition would not only undo all his work, and re- 
place Austria in Lombardy, but in all likelihood would be fatal to his throne 
and life. In plain truth, and to sum up the whole in one sentence, his 
manifest interests, as well as his noblest ambitions and his meanest fears, 
all combine to compel him to the path of honesty and grandeur; and thus 
guarded, we have little dread that he will overstep it. All that is needed 
is for England to say to Aim, ‘Your cause now is good, and we wish you 
well; beware lest you sully it, and force us to oppose you’; and to say to 
Prussia and Germany, *The cause of Austria is now bad; and if you aid it, 
we abandon you to the consequences of your interference, Wait till a false 
step of Louis Napoleon makes it a good cause, and then you may count upon 
our active and zealous succour.’ If we are bold and explicit in our lan- 
guage, we need scarcely anticipate from either side the adoption of a policy 
which would throw the mighty power of England into the opposing camp.” 
Several of the literary articles in the National have much 
merit, particularly the essay on ‘John Milton,” that on the 
general characteristics of our dear old friends, ‘‘ The People of the 
Arabian Nights,” and that on ‘Utopian Banquets.” The 
‘‘Noctes Ambrosian,” are the most brilliant modern example of 
a very ancient and natural form of literary fiction, and it was a 
happy thought of the reviewer to group together sketches of the 
chief entertainments of this kind furnished by Christopher North’s 
predecessors from Xenophon down to Dante and Michael Scot. 
The Westminster concludes a searching article on ‘The Roman 
Question,” with a statement of its belief that, much as it would 
rejoice to see the temporal authority of the Pope completely anni- 
hilated, still the plan announced by the French Emperor “ em- 
braces as much radical improvement as is really within imme- 
diate reach.” The rest will follow inevitably when an end has 
been put to that obstinate and malignant foreign intervention 
which hitherto has never failed to crush the seed of reform in 
Italy. An article on “Austrian Interventions” recounts the 
offences which that empire is doomed to expiate not only by the 
loss of its Italian dominions, but probably also by its destruction 
as a first-rate power. Here, again, we lind reprobation of Aus- 
tria joined with an equally strong approval of the course pursued 
by the third Napoleon, ‘ who is now enacting in Italy the part 
that England herself played in Spain half a century ago.” The 
means of promoting the wellbeing of the people of India and de- 
veloping the enormous potential wealth of its Government are 
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discussed in an elaborate article. Much interesting matter is ex- 
tracted from the ‘‘ Recollections of Alexander von Sternberg,” a 
work which presents an animated and faithful picture of German 
society in the second quarter of the present century. ‘ Jowett 
and the Broad Church” expresses the views of a cordial but not 
indiscriminate admirer of the learned professor, whose right to be 
entitled ‘“‘the foremost mind in the Anglican Church” is assumed 
as indisputable. ‘‘ What Knowledge is of most Worth?” is the 
title of a specious but shallow article, which aims at proving that 
science, and not the languages and literature of Greece and Kome, 
ought to be the matter taught in our schools. What the writer 
sueceeds in proving is that science ought to be more generally 
taught than it is; but he fails entirely in his attempt to show 
that it is superior or even equal to classical literature as a primary 
instrument of mental discipline. 

Bentley’s opens with an article on ‘The Faction Fights,” 
shrewd and sharp, and dealing out its blows on all sides with an 
impartiality worthy of Mr. Henry Drummond. ‘‘ Modern German 
Philosophy ” is not the most tempting or wholesome of subjects for 
Englishmen in the dogdays; but it is treated with masterly ease 
by a writer who has too much tenderness for his countrymen to 
put them in much danger of apoplexy. ‘‘ Popular Preaching” is 
a sensible and eminently naldhie paper, keenly censuring Mr. 
Bellew’s meretricious rhetoric, and the absurdities and extra- 
vaganees with which Mr. Spurgeon degrades his great gift of elo- 
quence. The moral pathologist who writes on “ France” takes a 
very gloomy view of the patient’s case; but by way of relief we 
are assured by another practitioner that ‘‘ The Drama of the Day,” 
about which there is so much croaking, is showing very favour- 
able symptoms and is likely to do well. 

In the British Quarterly and the London we have fair specimens 
of the average qualities of each, The Universal Review (monthly) 
has an article on ‘‘ Modern Divoree,” presenting a very unfavoura- 
ble view of the moral effect produced by the working of the new 
court. Among other articles deserving attention we particularly 
note one containing a careful, and, on the whole, a just estimate 
of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s qualities as a novelist. 

NEW NOVELS,* 

The Ordeal of Richard Feverel is, like The Caxtons, a Shandean 
novel of contemporary English life, but freer and less mechanical 
in its Shandyism. Whilst Sir Bulwer Lytton is related to Sterne 
rather as a plagiarist than as an imitator, Mr. Meredith remodels 
the elementary ideas he borrows, and his novel bears some such 
generic resemblance to its prototype as subsists between Vanity 
Fair and Tom Jones, A henen in certain points may also be 
traced between it and the works of the author of Headlony Hall, 
which themselves are offshoots of the great Shandy stock. 

Sir Austin Feverel, the high-souled and tender-hearted Tory 
Baronet, who valued his enormous hereditary wealth chiefly as an 
accessory and an evidence to the chivalrie Norman and royal Welsh 
blood along with which it had descended to him, was in most re- 
spects a very different person from Mr, Shandy senior, the retired 
Turkey merchant. There was this, however, in common between 
the respective heads of the two houses, that each had an only son 
to train, and each had peculiar and transcendental views as to 
the manner in which that work was to be wrought out to the 
most brilliant results. How Mr. Shandy’s mind got its twist we 
are not told ; it was the shock of a terrible calamity that gave a 








thrown her the handkerchief for his son. 


fatal obliquity to Sir Austin’s judgment and turned him into an | 


obstinate builder up of lopsided systems. The wife and the friend 
in whom he had gumeel up his soul united in betraying him. 
Theneceforth he had nothing left him to do in the world but to 
love and guard his infant son, and to elaborate a science of hu- 
manity on which his education should be founded. The first 
principles of that science were laid down in “ The Pilgrim’s 
scrip,” a book of original aphorisms chiefly relating to women, 
‘‘whom the writer seldom extolled, and appeared with all consci- 
ence to rank as creatures still doing service to the Serpent: bound 
to their instincts, and happily subordinate in public affairs, though 
but too powerful in their own walk.” He regarded them as ne- 
cessary evils; he could be civil, courteous, chivalrous towards 
them; but he held it to be his chief duty to keep his son aloof 
from their wiles until his thirtieth year, by which time “ the sys- 
tem” would have sufliciently fortified him to encounter the perils 
of matrimony, Du reste, Sir Austin entertained sound physiolo- 
gical views ; his discipline was excellent in many of its details, 
and he showed great sagacity in its administration, so that every- 
thing went on as well as heart could wish until young Richard 
attained his fourteenth birthday. Then came the first hitch in 
the working of the system. ‘The youth who for sixteen years 
longer was to have been as soft wax in his provident father’s 
hands, showed that he had a will of his own, and to such purpose 
that he set fire to a farmer’s ricks in revenge for a horsewhipping. 
Atonement was made for this misdeed, but symptoms still more 
alarming broke out as “‘ the blossoming season” approached, and 
they developed themselves at such a rate that the “ scientific 
humanist ”’ Seemed it necessary so far to modify his plans us to be- 
troth his son at eighteen and marry him at twenty-five. But na- 
ture and chance will defeat the best laid schemes of mortal man, 
however profound his science. Whilst the Baronet is travelling 

* The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. A Uistory of Father and Son. By George 
Meredith. In three volumes. Published by Chapman and Hall. 

The Lees of Blendon Hall, An Autobiography. By the Author of “ Alice Went- 
worth,” &c. In three volumes. Published by Hurst and Blackett. 

Miriam Copley. By J. C. Jeaffreson, Author of ** Novels and Novelists,” &c, 
In three volumes, Published by Hurst and Blackett, 





in quest of a maiden worthy to match with his noble boy, things 
are happening at home which his system had not provided for, 
At five o’clock on a summer morning the dreaming youth is afloat 
on the river, and forgetting to pull, lets his boat glide with the 
stream. 

** Above green flashing plunges of a weir, and shaken by the thunder be- 
low, lilies, golden and white, were swaying at anchor among the reeds, 
Meadow-sweet hung from the banks thick with weed and trailing bramble, 
and there also hung a daughter of earth. Her face was shaded by a broad 
straw-hat with a flexile brim that left her lips and chin in the sun, and 
sometimes nodding, sent forth a light of promising eyes. Across her shoul- 
ders, and behind, tlowed large loose curls, brown in'shadow, almost golden 
where the ray touched them. She was simply dressed, befitting decency 
and the season. On a closer inspection you might see that her lips were 
stained. This blooming young person was regaling on dew-berries. They 
grew between the bank and the water. Apparently she found the fruit 
abundant, for her hand was making pretty progress to her mouth. Fastidi- 
ous youth, which shudders and revolts at woman plumping her exquisite 
proportions on bread and butter, and would (we must suppose) joyfully 
have her quite seraggy to have her quite poetical, can hardly object to dew- 
berries. Indeed the act of eating them is dainty and induces musing. The 
dewberry is a sister to the lotos, and an innocent sister. You eat; month, 
eye, and hand, are occupied, and the undrugged mind free to roam. And 
so it was with the damsel who knelt there. The little skylark went up 
above her, all song, to the smooth Southern cloud lying along the blue; 
from a dewy copse standing dark over her nodding hat, the blackbird fluted, 
calling to her with thrice mellow note; the kingfisher flashed emerald out 
of green osiers ; a bow-winged heron travelled aloft, searching solitude ; a 
boat slipped towards her, containing a dreamy youth, and still she plucked 
the fruit, and ate, and mused, as if no fairy prince were invading her terri- 
tories, and as if she wished not for one, or knew not her wishes. Sur- 
rounded by the green shaven meadows, the pastoral summer buzz, the 
weir-fall’s thundering white, amid the breath and beauty of wild-flowers, 
she was a bit of lovely human life in a fair setting; a terrible attraction. 
The magnetic youth leaned round to note bis proximity to the weir-piles, 
and beheld the sweet vision. Stillerand stiller grew Nature, as at the meet- 


| ing of two electric clouds. Her posture was so graceful that, though he was 


making straight for the weir, he dared not dip ascull. Just then one most 
enticing dewberry caught her eye. He was floating by unheeded, and saw 
that her hand stretched low, and could not gather what it sought. A stroke 
from his right brought him beside her. The damsel glanced up dismayed, 
and her whole shape trembled over the brink. Richard sprang from his 
boat into the water. Pressing a hand beneath her foot, which she had 
thrust against the crumbling wet sides of the bank to save herself, he enabled 
her to recover her balance and gain safe earth, whither, emboldened by the 
incident, touching her finger’s tip, he followed her. 

** He had landed on an island of the still-vexed Bermoothes. The world 
lay wrecked behind him; Raynham hung in mists, remote, a phantom to 
the vivid reality of this white hand which had drawn him thither awa 
thousands of leagues in an eye twinkle. Hark, how Ariel sung overhea R 
What splendour in the Heavens. What marvels of beauty about bis en- 
chanted head. And, O you wonder! fair flame! by whose light the glories 
of being are now first seen. . .. . Radiant Miranda! Prince Ferdinand is 
at your feet. 

“ Or is it Adam, his'rib taken from his side in sleep, and thus transformed, 
to make him behold his Paradise and lose it? . . . . 

“The youth looked on her with as glowing an eye. It was the first wo- 
man to him, ; 

‘* And she—mankind was all Caliban to her, saving this one princely 
youth. 

" * So to each other said their changing eyes in the moment they stood to- 
gether; he pale, and she blushing. : 

‘** She was indeed sweetly fair, and would have been held fair among rival 
damsels. On a magic shore, and to a youth educated by a System, | 
like an arrow drawn to the head, he, it might be guessed, could fly fast an 
far with her. The soft rose in her cheeks, the naiaan of her eyes, bore 
witness to the body’s virtue; and health and happy blood was in her 
bearing. Had she stood before Sir Austin among rival damsels, that 
Scientitic Humanist, for the consummation of his System, would have 
The wide summer hat nod- 
ding over her forehead to her brows, seemed to flow with the flow- 
ing heavy ‘curls, and those fire-threaded mellow curls, only half-curls, 
waves of hair, call them, rippling at the ends, went like a sunny red- 
veined torrent down her back all to her waist; a glorious vision to the 
youth, who embraced it as a flower of beauty, and read not a feature. There 
were curious features of colour in her face for him to have read, Her brows, 
thick and brownish against a soft skin showing the action of the blood, met 
in the bend of a bow, extending to the temples long and level: you saw 
that she was fashioned to peruse the sights of earth, and by the pliability of 
her brows, that the wonderful creature used her faculty, and was not going 
to be a statue to the gazer. Under the dark thick brows an arch of lashes 
shot out, giving a wealth of darkness to the full frank blue eyes, a myster 
of meaning—more than brain was ever meant to fathom; richer hencefor 
than all mortal wisdom to Prince Ferdinand. For when nature turns artist, 
and produces contrasts of colour on a fair face, where is the sage, or what 
the oracle, shall match the depth of its lightest look? __ ; Fags 

** Prince Ferdinand was also fair. In his slim boating attire his figure 
looked heroic. His hair, rising from the parting to the right of his fore- 
head, in what his admiring Lady Blandish called his plume, fell away 
slanting silkily to the temples across the nearly imperceptible upward curve 
of his brows there—felt more than seen, so slight it was—and gave to his 
profile a bold beauty, to which his bashful breathless air was a flatterin, 
charm. An arrow drawn to the head, capable of flying fast and far wit! 
her. He leaned a little forward to her, drinking her in with all his eyes, 
and young love has a thousand. Then truly the System triumphed, just 
ere it was to fall; and could Sir Austin have been content to draw the arrow 
to the head and let it fly when it would fly, he might have pointed to his 
son again, and said to the world, ‘ Match him!’ Such keen bliss as the 
youth had in the sight of her, an innocent youth alone has powers of soul in 
him to experience. = i . E 

***O, women!’ says ‘ The Pilgrim’s — in one of its solitary out- 
bursts, * Women, who like and will have for hero a rake, how soon are you 
not to learn that you have taken bankrupts to your bosoms, and that the 


putrescent gold that attracted you is the slime of the lake of sin! i 

Up to this point of the story its pleasant course has run in 
comedy, farce, or idyl, such as that we have just quoted ; but 
soon its current grows dark and troubled, We will not deprive 
our readers of a pleasure by prematurely revealing the sequel, but 
we break no secrets in bidding them imagine how Sir Austin 
would behave on hearing of his son’s treason against the system, 
and what sort of consequences were likely to follow from his ob- 
stinate determination to make the laws of nature bend to his own 
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abstract theories. Excellent man that he is, and wise in many 
things, it is his folly to imagine that he can take the place of Pro- 
vidence towards his son, and this folly becomes his punishment. 
With him all is conscience and a tender heart, but as he himself 
remarked of some one else, his conscience is a coxcomb. He isa 
gentleman well worth knowing ; and those who make his acquaint- 
ance will have at the same time the pleasure of reading a moving 
and suggestive story, in which there is more of vigorous thought, 
a wit, humour, and pathos, than would suflice to make 
the fortune of a score of average novels. 

It may be asked, if it was the author’s purpose to exemplify the 
evil consequences of making false theories predominate in the 
education and government of the young, why did he choose so 
extreme and exceptional a case for the illustration of his prin- 
—_ ? What practical lesson for the guidance of ordinary mor- 

can be deduced from the errors of so very eccentric a person 
as Sir Austin Peverel ? The objection is more specious than 
valid, for Sir Austin is not purely and simply a monomaniac. 
Make due allowance for the irony and comic exaggeration with 
which his ways and doings are set forth, and it will be found that 
these are not so abnormal as at first sight they may appear to be. 
The doctrines he holds on the mutual relations of father and son 
are such as are more or less vaguely entertained by multitudes of 
well-meaning blunderers of the present day ; the only difference is 
that in Sir Austin’s mind they exist in peculiar clearness and 
force, and he acts upon them with peculiar consistency. 


The author of The Lees of Blendon Hall has the merit, so rare 
among contemporary writers of fiction, of doing something quite 
unusual, something that was worth doing, and accomplishing it 
with considerable success. Boldly departing from the ordinary 
course pursued by novelists in the development of their plots, she 
has written a story which owes all its interest not to the skill 
with which a series of events are unfolded from small beginnings 

to a climax which is kept in shadow as long as possible, but to 

t with which a foreseen conclusion is arrived at from premises 
set forth at the very outset of the action. Atthe age of five years, | 
Alswitha Lee observes certain transactions which make a deep | 
impression on her memory, andin which, in riper years, she sees | 
convincing proof of a guilty intimacy between her mother and | 
aMr. Wyndham. Her elder half-brother Godfrey had made a simi- | 
lar discovery six months sooner, and been banished from home and | 
sent into the navy for boldly stating his suspicions, the truth of 
which was too late discovered by his father. A few hours after | 
| 

| 

| 





that discovery, and immediately after the interview witnessed by 
Alswitha, Mr. Lee is found dead in a wood, with his own pistol 
lying discharged by his side. Mrs. Lee marries Wyndham, 
switha regards her stepfather with unconquerable aversion, and 
heartily gives the promise required of her by her brother Godfrey 
during one of his visits to England, that she will never 
marry one of Wyndham’s relations. It was natural that 
Godfrey should fear that every effort would be made to 
entrap her into such an alliance both for the sake of se- 
curing the fortune to which she was entitled, and for other 
reasons of which he was partly cognizant. His anticipations are 
realized, but Alswitha resolutely keeps her vow, and will not 
even see Wyndham’s brother Hugh, who, she learns, is to make 
her ee for the express purpose of wooing and winning 
her. Subsequently, she meets him without knowing who he is, 
and begins to be interested in him before she learns his name. 
As he is now engaged to another lady and is a right worthy gen- 
tleman, her acquaintance with him ripens into a cordial friend- 
ship. Hugh marries, and takes his wife to Italy, where she dies. 
He returns to England whilst Captain Godfrey Lee is absent on a 
cruise, and Alswitha becomes engaged to him. Godfrey comes 
home, obtains fresh evidence, and when Hugh and Alswitha tell 
him of their engagement he tells them in return that the brother 
of the intended bridegroom has been that day committed for trial, 
charged with the murder of the betrothed lady’s father. Als- 
witha, who has been an unwitting instrument in avenging her 
father’s death, is struck down by the same blow that smites the 
murderer. She dies broken hearted, and Hugh is killed at the 
Alma. From this rough outline of the story may be seen what 
ties it affords for effective treatment ; and these the au- 
uses with no little ability. 





Miriam Copley is the most astonishing book we have seen for a 
long time. e wonder of it is that so clever a man as the author, 
one too who has written a critical history of novels, and ought 
therefore to know something of the first principles of the noyelist’s 
art, could have filled three volumes with 3 outrageous absur- 
dities. The heroine, Miriam Copley, is up to the age of twelve 
the starving daughter of a miserable swineherd, often reduced by 
hunger to share the food which it is her daily task to convey to the 

. Before many years pass she is the wife of a Viscount, daz- 

ng the London world of fashion by her beauty, grace, and ex- 
uisite refinement of manner. This is pretty strong to begin with, 
it is a trifle to what follows. A novelist has aright if he likes 

to lead his heroine thro the most improbable vicissitudes of 
fortune, but on this condition, that he has the art to make all 
the apparent Py cy Te eens dissolve away one by one, and leave 
the reader on a firm footing of reasonable belief in the sequence of 
events that have led by natural steps up to the seeming preter- 
natural climax, But this is not Mr. Jeaffreson’s way of working 
the problems he proposes to himself and his readers. Given 
two extreme terms of a series which it would puzzle a Phila- 
delphia lawyer to link together in any likely way, Mr. Jeaffreson 


Fa 





| her by marrying that odious wretch ? 


fills up the interval with other terms still more extravagantly in- 
coherent. That the starving, squalid, ignorant daughter of a 
swineherd might in a few years be transformed into a radiant 
viscountess, is a proposition we will not take upon us abso- 
lutely to deny ; the thing may be possible, but we should very 
much like to know how it is to be done. Mr. Jeaffreson’s exposi- 
tion only makes the puzzle greater. He explains the improbable 
by the impossible. The road by which he carries Miriam from the 
hogtrough to her boudoir in Mayfair is a road which no mortal 
ever travelled or will travel in any land lying this side of to 
In the course of this imaginary journey Miriam is committed to 
the custody of a she-devil who does her best to fulfil the order she 
has received to kill the girl by slow degrees. She starves and 
beats her, and keeps her fastened by a chain on her leg, which is 
long enough to let her go about the house, and even upand down 
stairs, to perform the drudgery imposed upon her. Miriam endures 
this treatment for two years, and then escapes after administering 
a dose of poison to her jailor. Running she knows not whither, 
she sinks exhausted and goes to sleepon the muddy road. In this 
plight she is found by young Mr. Ufford, the Viscount that is to be ; 
and he is at once so struck with the marvellous beauty of that 
poor, dirty, ragged little heap of skin and bone, that he forthwith 
proposes to marry her to his familiar friend. The marriage actu- 
ally takes place at a subsequent stage of the story, but without 
Ufford’s intervention in the matter. Then the archvillain of the 
piece leads the husband tocommit forgery. The culprit flies the 
country and is reported to have died in Australia, the fact being 
that Archvillain has got him snugly locked up in a madhouse 
where he remains for sixteen years. Miriam marries Lord Ufford. 
Archvillain now presses his distasteful attentions on the lady whom 
he has it in his power to ruin. She resists, and then he kills off 
the young lord by letting him know the secret he holds. Then he 
insists that the widow shall marry him—the first husband is also 
dead by this time, and Lady Ufford has a daughter. What is 
the poor mother to do? Shall she sacrifice her daughter, whose 
illegitimacy is known only to one person besides herself, or save 
It is a horrible dilemma— 
but stay, there is yet a third course open to her. She bethinks 
her of her long neglected studies of practical chemistry, flies to her 
cabinet and takes from it a small glass tube ‘about an inch and 
a quarter in length, and not more than a fifth of an inch in dia- 
meter.” Itcontained chloride of kakodyle—she gives the receipt 
for its preparation. During her last midnight interview with 
Archyillain she lays this tube very gingerly on the floor between 


| his chair and the table at which she knows he will sit down as 


soon as she has left the room, to write the letter that is to be her 
ruin. In the morning he is found dead with an unfinished line of 


| the letter before him !—It is a pity that so grand and appropriate a 


finale should be read by any other light than that of a prodigious 
flareup of red and blue fire. 


LAMARTINE’S MARY STUART,* 

Tur new biographical sketch of Mary Queen of Scots is, we are 
told, ‘“‘the only work of M. de Lamartine which has appeared 
solely in an English form, having been expressly translated from 
the original unpublished MS,” The author acknowledges that he 
is indebted for his materials to the recent work of M. Dargaud, 
It is from the extremely interesting documents collected by that 
‘‘ sympathetic historian” that the brilliant colourist has composed 
his picture. This is just as it should be. Careful collation of 
authorities, exact analysis of evidence, and sober synthesis of the 
results, are not Lamartine’s forte, and he does well to meddle not 
at all with that part of the historian’s duties, Even in the present 
work for which he engages to find only the rhetoric while another 
supplies the facts, we Tnene before we have passed the tenth page 
a curious example of Lamartine’s propensity to mistake the guesses 
of his faney for historical data. In Mary’s childhood she was 
much attached to Diana of Portiers, and Lamartine tells us that 
Diana ‘ cherished in the young Scottishwoman, a rival or possible 
victim of that Queen Elizabeth of England whom she detested, and 
whose power Mary had not yet felt.” In proof of this assertion 
he quotes a letter written by Diana in which she says, ‘I have 
just been told about the poor young Queen, Jane Grey, beheaded 
at the age of seventeen,” &c. Evidently M. de Lamartine did not 
take the trouble to recollect that Lady Jane Grey was beheaded, 
not by Elizabeth, but by her elder sister Mary ; and that Eliza- 
beth’s fortunes at the period were not such as to make her formid- 
able to the French court, still less to mark her out for Diana’s 
detestation. But Lamartine is not the man to let himself be hin- 
dered from making a point by obtrusive considerations of chrono- 
logy or personal identity. 

But it is not as a painstaking explorer of historical records, but 
as the poetie writer of a prose epic, that Mary Stuart’s last biogra- 
pher presents himself to the world. He believes that, 

‘Tf another Homer were to arise, and if the poet were to seek another 
Helen for the subject of a modern epic of war, religion, and love, he would 
beyond all find her in Mary Stuart, the most beautiful, the weakest, the 
most attractive and most attracted of women, raising around her, by her 
irresistible fascinations, a whirlwind of love, ambition, and jealousy, in which 
her lovers become, each in his turn, the motive, the instrument, and the 
victim of a crime; leaving, like the Greek Helen, the arms of a murdered 
husband for those of his murderer; sowing the seeds of internecine, reli- 
gious, and foreign war at every SP and closing by a saintly death the life 
of a Clytemnestra; leavin hind her indistinct memories, exaggerated 
equally by Protestant and Catholic parties, the former interested in con~- 
deming her for all, the latter in absolving her from all, as if the same fac- 

* Mary Stuart, by Alphonse de Lamartine. Published by A. and C. Black, 
Edinburgh, 
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tions who had fought for her during her life had resolved to continue the 
combat after her death. Such was Mary Stuart.” 

The biographer ransacks all Greek history and legend for names 
to bestow on the marvel of beauty, grace, tenderness, talent, 
dignity, cruelty, treachery, and wickedness, which he can only 

urtray by piecemeal, his art being manifestly too weak to em- 

y all its wondrous elements in one consistent likeness. In the 
assage we have quoted she is a Helen, aClytemnestra, Next she 
is the Cleopatra of Scotland, its Phedra, its Semiramis; and over 
and above all she is ‘‘the Sappho of the sixteenth century, All 
that was not love in her soul was poetry ; her verses like those of 
Ronsard, her worshipper and teacher, possess a Greek softness 
combined with a quaint simplicity ; they are written with tears, 
and even after the lapse of so many years retain something of the 
warmth of her sighs.” In thus characterising Mary Stuart by 
the names of her classic prototypes, Lamartine has been antici- 
pated by rugged John Knox, ‘She is not a Christian,” eried 
the reformer from his pulpit, “ neither is she a woman; she is a 
pagan divinity—Diana in the morning, Venus in the evening!” 

Lamartine rejects as apocryphal the supposed letters of Mary to 
Bothwell, which have been adopted as authentic by M. Dargaud, 
and by some English writers; but he has no doubt whatever of 
Mary’s complicity in the murder of her husband. In his eyes she 
is even guilty of something still more atrocious than assenting to 





the deed, for hers was ‘‘the hypocritical act of a woman who | 


hides murderous intentions under the appearance of love; who 
lends herself to the vile office of decoying her victim, and draw- 
ing him within reach of the sword of the assassin.” He looks, 
however, upon her death as an atonement for all; it resembled a 
martyrdom, and was practically adopted by the Catholics as that 
ofa saint. This canonization does not receive his explicit suf- 
frage, but itis with reluctance he withholds it. His closing words 
are as follows. 

** If we judge her by her life, she is the Scottish Semiramis; casting her- 
self, before the eyes of all Europe, into the arms ef the assassin of her hus- 
band, and thus giving to the people she had thrown into civil war a corona- 
tion of murder for a lesson of morality. 

** Her direct and personal participation in the death of her young husband 
has been denied, and nothing in effect, except those suspected letters, proves 
that she actually and personally accomplished or permitted the crime ; but 
that she had attracted the victim into the snare ; that she had given Both- 
well the right and the hope of succeeding to the throne after his death ; 
that she had been the end, the means, and the alleged prize of the crime ; 
finally, that she absolved the murderer by bestowing upon him her hand,— 
no doubt can be entertained regarding these points. To provoke to 
murder, and then to absolve the perpetrator—is not this equivalent to 
guilt > 

* In fine, if she be judged by her death—comparable in its majesty, its 
piety, and its courage, to the most heroic and the holiest sacrifices of the 
primitive martyrs—the horror and aversion with which she had been re- 
garded, change at last to pity, esteem, and admiration. As long as there 
was no expiation she remained a criminal; by expiation she became a_vic- 
tim. In her history blood seems to be washed out by blood; the guilt of 
her former years flows as it were from her veins, with the crimson stream ; 
we do not absolve, we sympathize; our pity is not absolution, but rather 
approaches to love; we try to find excuses for her conduct in the ferocious 
and dissolute manners of the age ; in that education, depraved, sanguinary, 
and fanatical, which she received at the Court of the Vitois : in her youth, 
her beauty, her love. We are constrained to say with M. Dargaud—to 
whom we feel deeply indebted for the researches which have guided us— 
‘we judge not—we only relate,’ ”’ 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Henry Brooke’s once famous, but long dead and buried novel, Tur 
Foot or Qvaurry, of which John Wesley published a mutilated edition 
for the use of his followers, has been resuscitated by the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, who has prefixed to it a biographical preface of fifty pages. 


It is the least merit of Mr. George Hooper's Iran1an CAMPAIGNS OF 
Gexenar Bonaranre that it appears at a moment when a good book on 
the subject must be so generally weleome. It would be a great mistake to 
class the sterling fruit of Mr. Hooper's labours with those ephemeral 
specimensof book-making which are produced by a well known mechanical 
process to meet a temporary demand. His book is as much the result of 
long and mature study as of special literary effort; and speaking not un- 
advisedly, we delare it to be, in our belief, the best popular account of its 
subject which has yct appeared in any language. 

The Seven Years’ Traver mw Cenrrat America of Mr. Julius 
Froebel began in 1850, and appears to have been undertaken to gratify 
the author’s thirst for knowledge. We have dipped into the book here 
and there and found it pleasant and instructive. By and by we shall 
have more to say about it. ° ‘ 


For the present we must content ourselves with a bare mention of the 
latest service conferred by Mr. Bobn on the lovers of Italian literature, 
in his volume of translations from Perrancn. 


We have not had time to look into the second volume, just received, 
of Lord John Russell's Lirr ann Trves or Cranes James Fox, 
Books, 

The Fool of Quality ; or the History of Henry Earl of Moreland. By Henry 
Brooke, Esq. A new and revised edition, with a Biog: iphical Preface, by 
the Reverend Charles Kingsley, M.A., Rector of Eversley. In two volumes. 

The Italian Campaigns of General Bonaparte, in 1796-"7 and 1800. By George 
Hooper. With a Map, " 

Seven Years’ Trarel in Central Amer Northern Merico, and the Far West 
of the United States. By Julius Froebel. With numerous Illustrations. 

The Sonnets, Triumphs, and other Poems of Petrarch. Now first completely 
translated into English verse by various hands. With a life of the Poet by 
Thomas Campbell. Lllustrated with sixteen engravings on steel. 

The Life and Times of Charles James Fox. By the Right Honourable Lord 
John Russell, M.P. 

Official Correspondence on the Italian Question. By the Earl of Malmesbury, 
her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Inquiry into the Original Language of St. Matthew's Gospel; with relative 
Discussions on the Language of Palestine in the time of Christ, and on the 
Origin of the Gospels. By the Reverend Alexander Roberts, M.A., Minister 
of the Presbyterian Church, St. John’s Wood, 


ica, 





In three volumes. 
By Forester Fitz-David. 
Edited by Bourne Gomeric. 


Ebb and Flow. A Novel. 

Alice Littleton ; a Tale. 

Sybil Grey. An Autobiography. 
volumes. 

The Curate and the Rector. A Domestic Story. By Elizabeth Strutt, Author 
of ** Chances and Changes,” “* Domestic Residence in Switzerland,” &c. &e, 

The Convalescent, his Rambles and Adventures. By N. Parker Willis, Author 
of “* Pencillings by the Way,” &c. 

Heroes of the Taluney and the Workshop. By C. L. Brightwell. Mlus- 
trated by John Absolon. 

The Burn’s Centenary Poems, a collection of fifty of ‘the best. Selected and 
edited by George Anderson and John Finlay. 

Songs of the Wye, and Poems, By Wioni. 

The Brucian, Second series. From November 1857 to June 1859. Editors, 
Robert Nisbett, John Scott, and Gray Hill, 

The Parents’ Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction. 

Revue Independante. Politique, Philosophie, Littérature, Sciences, 

Arts. La Partie Litteraire de cette Revue est sous la direction de M, Gus- 
tave Masson, Professeur de Littérature Frangaise 4 Harrow School. 

A Treatise on the West Indian Incumbered Estates Acts. By Reginald John 
Cust, Esq., Barrister-at-law, Secretary to the West Indian Incumbered Es- 
tates Commission. 

Practical Paris Guide, 
thousand. 

Practical Rhine Guide. By an Englishman Abroad, Third edition, 

The Beast and his Image ; or the coming crisis. 


In three 


By an Englishman Abroad. Third edition, Tenth 


Tur MaGazines ror Jury. 

No student of English history should fail to read the opening article 
in Blackwood on ‘Lord Macaulay and the Massacre of Glencoe.” The 
writer of that very able paper—may we say Professor Aytoun ?>—brings 
forward a strong mass of evidence, garbled by Lord Macaulay, all tendi 
in its unadulterated form to convict William the Third of having sign 
the order for the massacre with full cognizance of what he was doing. 
If the paper fails in any degree to establish this charge, one thing at 
least it clearly proves, namely, that Lord Macaulay has been guilty of 
the grave offence of wilfully falsifying history. Our space will not al- 
low us to notice more than one other article in a well-filled number, but 
we cannot pass without special commendation so remarkable a specimen 
of sound and graceful criticism as the paper on “ The Novels of Jane 
Austen.” 

The Minute Philosopher of Fraser’s Magazine, (the Reverend Charles 
Kingsley,) discusses the causes and the cure of stammering with his 
usual acuteness and vigour, under the title of “The Irrationale of 
Speech.” The well digested “ Notes on the National Drama of Spain,” 
are continued in the present number. The paper on French wars hag 
the merit of opportuneness, and there is good matter in “Thoughts on 
Modern English Literature,” though sometimes the author shows a tens 
dency to set up the dictates of his personal idiosynerasy as general rulings 
of criticism. 

Some useful hints applicable to the present times may be gathered 
from an interesting paper in the Dublin University Magazine on “ Volun- 
teering—New and Old.” Bentley's, the New Monthly, and Titan, keep 
their usual course. 





LITERARY NEWS. 

The great event of the week in things literary is the appearance of a 
long letter in the Zines of Saturday last from Mr. Hamilton, of the 
MSS. department in the British Muscum, respecting the famous folio 
copy of Shakspeare, with which Mr. Collier's name is inseparably con- 
nected. The letter exposes ‘‘ a most extraordinary deception which has 
been practised in the republic of letters.” A careful examination has 
satisfied Mr. Hamilton that the MS. corrections in the margins of the 
folio have been made within the present century! These margins, he 
tells us, “ are covered with an infinite number of faint pencil marks and 
corrections, in obedience to which the supposed old corrector has made 
his emendations, These pencil corrections have not even the pretence 
of antiquity in character or spelling, but are written in a bold hand of 
the present century.” Mr. Hamilton adds, “I give several further in- 
stances where the modern pencil writing can he distinctly seen underneath 
the old ink correction.” 

We are informed that the Poet Laureate has allowed Mr. Ellis, a 
stonemason, and an occasional contributor to Chambers's Journal, to 
dedicate a forthcoming volume of poetry to him. 

A book of some importance has just been published at Paris, It is 
entitled “* The Political History of the Revolution in Hungary, from 
1847 to 1849,” and its authors are M. Charles Chassin and M. Daniel 
Frangi, the latter a personal friend of both Kossuth and Klapka, Among 
the contents of the work is a memoir by Louis Kossuth, explaining in 
minute detail a project for the political and military organization of 
Hungary as an independent kingdom. 

Professor G. M. Fluegel has just issued a translation of the Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary of Hadji-Khaifa, containing the largest list of 
Turkish, Persian, and Arab works which is known to exist. The author, 
a Turkish writer of the 17th century, devoted the best part of his life to 
travelling about in libraries and book-stalls, and taking the titles and 


| descriptions of books, and in this manner collected an enormous mass of 


| bibliographical as well as biographical information, the only drawback 


| piracy. 





to the use of which has hitherto been that it was very badly arran 
By remedying this evil and translating it into a modern language, 
Fluegel has done an eminent service to students of Oriental literature. 

M. Alexandre Dumas pére was muleted on wom last by the Tribu- 

nal Correctionel de la Seine in some hundred francs damages for a 
It appeared that the versatile novelist had recently appropria 

in his periodical publication called “ The Caucasus,” whole chapters from 

a book published a few years ago by a M. Merlieux, under the title 

‘* Souvenirs d’une Francaise captive de Schamyl.” 

A satirical poem, entitled ‘La Bourse,” has been published by M. 
Méry. Gossip will have it that the author has lately suffered heavy 
losses in some private speculations in the funds. 

Two new biographies of Garibaldi have appeared this week at Paris. 
One of them, from the pen of Signor Alessandro Maestri, is said to be 
the most complete which has yet been published. 

The letters of the Italian correspondents of three Paris journals, M. 
A. Achard of the Debats, M. E. Texier of the Siécle, and M. H. d’Au- 
digier of the Patric, are announced for publication in a collected form, ia 
a couple of volumes by Hachette and Co. 
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The French Minister of Public Instruction has authorized the publi- 
cation of a series of books destined to propagate “les souvenirs de la gloire 
Napoléonienne,” throughout the agricultural and manufacturing districts 
of France. The title of the collection will be “ Bibliothéque des Cam- 
pagnes.” ‘The first volume, called “ Les Victoires de l’Empire,” and 
serving as a kind of introduction to the work, is to appear in a few days. 

The first germs of an independent press are springing up in Lombardy 
under the protection of the Allied armies. Three new papers have been 
established in Milan: the Lombardia, which is to be the official organ of 
the new government, J// Lavoro, a radical weekly, and La Gente Latina, 
a liberal daily paper. 

According to the Sémaphore of Marseille, the Grand Vizier, by express 
order of the Sultan, has bought from Mr. Edward the Journal de Con- 
stantinople, which will henceforth be what is called semi-ofticial. 

Baron de Bazancourt, the French official historian of the Crimean com- 
aign, has just left Paris for the seat of war, to prepare materials for a 
istory of the struggle against Austria. The Baron is to be in the imme- 

diate suite of the Emperor Napoleon. 


** There have been numerous republications of Leigh Hunt's Poems. 
Some of them have been totally unwarrated. Nota few have been prompted 
by political motives, which still appear to act on those who, in former days, 
were the poet’s persistent enemies. Yo one existing edition, however, 
bears any claim to completeness. We learn with gratification, therefore, 
that Leigh Hunt is about to reissue the whole of his poetical works, in a 
form worthy of them and himseif. Such books are among the treasures of 
our modern literature. No living writer surpasses Leigh Hunt in subtlety 
of thought, or in sweetness of expression ; he is more than a combination of 
Pulci and Politian, though differing from both; in lyric and in drama he 
has exhibited a grace and a power which none of his contemporaries has 
been enabled to eclipse. An extraordinary interest, indeed, attaches to all 
that Leigh Hunt has witten. His contemporaries remember how Hazlitt, 
Lamb, Byron, and Shelley prized him, how nobly he fought the battle of 
English journalism—how exquisitely he sang the Story of Rimini, what 
oe brightness adorns his prose romances, how delicate and searching 

ave been his criticisms, and in what surprised secrets of language and idea 
his compositions abound. Leigh Hunt is a literary Italy in the atmosphere 
of England; by his hand old poetry has been freshened, and new poetry 
created. We love to cherish the names of such men, still radiant and vital- 
izing in the midst of us, yet already, so to speak, of old and hallowed 
renown. Leigh Hunt’s poems, in their completeness— pointed and 
finished, polished, and brought to a last refinement of perfection by their 
author—will be among the monuments of this age and the gratifications of 
every other.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Ghe Cheatres. 

A “comedietta,” which in spite of its diminutive appellation, is of no 
inconsiderable length, has been brought out at the Strand Theatre, with 
the title, 4 School for Coqguettes, previously bestowed some thirty years 
ago, on a five-act comedy, produced at the Haymarket, with which, 
however, it has nothing in common. Miss Swanborough represents a 
young widow, a finished coquette of the eighteenth century, in the days 
of periwigs and high-heeled shoes, who undertakes to teach a wife, how 
she may regain the affections of an erring husband. The pupil, who is 

layed by Miss M. Oliver, profits so well by the instructions of her 

ighly cultivated preceptress, that she beats her on her own ground, and 
almost deprives her of the lovers she leads in her train; including the 
fickle husband himself, who is wooing the widow under a feigned name. 
This is the whole plot, but the action is extended by the author's efforts 
to exhibit the fop-dom and toast-dom by which a highly artificial period 
of English life was characterized; the interest being, of course, on the 
side of the wife, and against the widow, though the latter is perfectly 
unconscious of the mischief she does to the cause of domestic felicity. 
The position, in which the two ladies are placed, has led some critics, 
naturally enough to institute a comparison with the Masks and Faces of 
Mr. Tom Taylor, but we conjecture that the resemblance is merely 
accidental, as the School for Coquettes is to all appearance taken from the 
French. 

Mr. Palgrave Simpson, the English author of the picce, has lately so 
much increased his reputation by his highly meritorious comedy, Ze 
World and the Stage, that the present work, although decidedly suecess- 
ful, looks something like a short-coming. But he has taken great pains 
with his dialogue, and we may hazard the opinion that his chief mistake 
has been in the selection of histheatre. The Strand Company, admirably 
trained for fun and vivacity of a fantastic kind, with a little admixture of 
elegant trifling, is scarcely suited to a work of length and pretension, 
in which much depends on the maintenance of that courtly manner, 
which was conspicuous in the old school of comedy ; and here we have 
a sort of dramatic caricature without breadth, in which nearly all 
the personages seem out of their proper element. Theatrical works are 
most efficiently executed, when each house is restricted to its own 

ciality, and we may therefore rejoice at the announcement in the 
bills, that Mr. Byron is about to resume his place as chief author to the 
Strand, and will manifest himself in a new burlesque on the Lady of 
Lyons. 

Mr. Tom Taylor's serio-comic drama, Payable on Demand, which for 
some weeks past has been forthcoming at the Olympic, is now definitively 
announced for Monday next. The principal character will be sustained 
by Mr. F. Robson. 

The play of Henry V will be removed from the stage of the Princess’s, 
after the present week to make way for Henry VI1/, Mr. Kean’s great 
“revival” of the year 1855. Of course he will represent the Cardinal, 
and the part of Queen Katharine will be sustained by Mrs. Kean. 


MM. Siraudin, Lambert Thiboust, and Aurélien Scholl,—three in all, 
—have united their forces to write a little verse-comedy, called Rosa- 
linde, which is now played at the Gymnase. The plot is simple and 
unpleasant. A courtesan trifling with two lovers, loses them both. 

he war in Italy has found its expression in a long military spectacle, 
written by MM. | Soong H. Crémieux, Bourdet, and Artus,—four in 
all,—and performed at the Porte St. Martin. A very wicked Austrian, 
who has connected himself by a forced marriage with an interesting 
Italian family, is the mainspring who sets the plot in motion; but events 

European interest are included in its progress, and the arrival of the 
French at Genoa, their yictory at Magenta, and their entry into Milan, 














are successively presented to the eyes of admiring spectators. The title 
of the work is La Voie Saecreée. 








We scarcely remember a season when the annals of the Italian opera 
in England have been as barren of novelty and interest as they are this 
year. With the exception of the death of poor Madame Bosio when she 
was daily expected to resume her place on the Covent Garden boards, 
there has not been an occurrence deserving of being remembered twelve- 
months hence. The only event of the season, the production of Meyer- 
beer’s new opera, is at present only in posse, not in esse. We have two 
Italian theatres; but at both we have only the same narrow round of 
some half-a-dozen pieces, which have been repeated year after year, 
without any effort being made to vary this monotonous repertory. We 
hear it said, by way of excuse for the managers keeping the English 
public on such spare dict, that they do not give more because there is no 
more to give. It is usual to talk of the decay of music, as well as the 
other arts in Italy, and to assert that Verdi is now the only Italian 
dramatic composer. ‘The ancient glories of that noble country, it is too 
true, have faded ; but it is not true, either that genius is dead among her 
artists or that taste is extinct among her people. Italy, even in her 
present evil days, has many dramatic composers, who receive encourage- 
ment and honour from their countrymen. We find it stated in a Paris 
journal (La Gazette Musicale of Sunday last) that during the six months 
from January to June last, twenty-three new operas have been produced 
at the various theatres in Italy, only one of which, Un ballo in Maschera, 
is from the pen of Verdi. Among these operas, Aline and Le Dame a 
servire by Cortesi, Isabella d’ Aragona, by YPedrotti, and J? Diavolo a 
quattro, by Luigi Rieci, are mentioned as the most remarkable. Surely 
our London managers might now and then find among the new operas 
almost daily produced, from the foot of the Alps to the straits of Mes- 
sini, something fresh, to replace the stale dishes which they keep serving 
up to us season after season, 

The only occurrences at either of our Italian theatres during the week 
have been, at Covent Garden, the appearance of Madame Penco as Elvira 
in the Puritani, and, at Drury Lane, of Mademoiselle Titiens as Norma. 
These two characters were once the brightest gems in the crown of the 
Empress of song, the peerless Grisi. The one she has laid aside ; for 
youth, as well as beauty and genius, is essential to its wearer: the other 
still sparkles on her brow, almost as brightly as ever. Penco is far from 
being what Grisi was at her age, but no one now on the stage is pro- 
bably so charming a representative of the heroine of the Lwritani : 
while of Titiens the utmost that can be said—and it is much—is, that 
probably no one, as the Druid Priestess, has approached so nearly the 
tragic grandeur of Grisi. 

The lessee of Drury Lane had his benefit on Wednesday, when he 
gave a monster entertainment, consisting of portions of eigh/ different 
operas—J1? Barbiere, Fidelio, La Traviata, Guglielmo Tell, Il Trovatore, 
Mosé in Egitto, I Martiri, and Rigoletto ; and in one or other of these 
pieces all the stars of his theatre shone by turns, to the immense delight 
of the multitude who crowded every corner of the house. 

Many benefit concerts continue to be given. Few of them are worthy 
of notice. Most of them are given by teachers or performers (often ob- 
scure ones) who get their professional brothers and sisters to sing and 
play for nothing, and get fashionable families to patronize them in re- 
turn for their services at private parties. Some few are of a higher 
order ; and of these there have been two in the course of the week—Mr, 
Benedict's and Mr. Osborne’s. Such eminent artists, when they give a 
concert, do so for honour as well as for gain. They spare neither care 
nor cost in getting up an entertainment worthy of a musical audience; 
and it generally happens that new works and new performers are on 
such oceasions introduced to the public. Thus, Mr. Benedict's concert 
made us acquainted with a young Englishwoman whose name has of late 
been mentioned with great distinction in the Italian journals—Miss 
Anna Whitty, who has gained a celebrity as a tragedian and singer, 
which, from the specimens she gave at St. James’s Hall on Monday, she 
seems fully to deserve. And Mr, Osborne, besides performing several 
excellent compositions of his own, brought forward his nieces, Miss 
Claudine and Miss Bella Hampton, two interesting young ladies, who 
made a most successful début as singers, and gave every promise of a 
distinguished career. 


The Bradford Musical Festival of this year is to commence on Tuesday, 
23d August, and to terminate on the following Friday. The morning per- 
formance, will include The Creation, The Dettingen Te Deum, selections 
from Judas Maccabeus, St. Paul, and The Messiah; and there will be the 
usual miscellaneous evening concerts. The principal singers engaged are— 
soprani, Madame Clara Novello, Madame Lemmens Sherrington, Mrs. Sun- 
derland, and Mademoiselle Titiens; contralti, Miss Palmer, Miss Freeman, 
and Madame Didiée; tenors, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and 
Signor Giuglini; basses, Signor Belletti, Mr. Santley, and Signor Badiali. 
Miss Arabella Goddard is likewise engaged. The band will be precisely the 
band of Covent Garden theatre; and the chorus will comprise the chief 
members of the Bradford Choral Society, with assistance from other socie- 
ties in the neighbourhood; the whole vocal and instrumental strength will 
be about three hundred. Mr. Costa will be the conductor, Mr. Brownsmith 
the organist, and Mr. Jackson the chorus-master. 


Fine Arts, 
CHURCH’S HEART OF THE ANDES, 

The picture now exhibited at the German Gallery in Bond Street, 
No. 168, by Mr. Frederick Edwin Church, an American artist, is a truly 
remarkable work. It is about to be copied by an eminent English line- 
engraver. Those who study the Old Masters, only to repeat their works, 
entirely miss the spirit of the lesson, and act in diametrical opposition 
to the Masters themselves: they regarded the works of their predecessors 
as examples, not of what a work should be, but of the manner in which 
areal life-long apprentice in art studies nature. The Americans are 
without any accumulation of ancient pictures, their “ old masters” 
have not been powerful leaders; but that there is an imborn vigour in 
their genius is shown by the manner in which some of them have taught 
themselves. Church is a fine specimen of this rising school. Barely 
thirty years of age, he must have bestowed great part of his life in the 
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labour of practical painting in order to learn the use of the pigments ; he 
has also spent a long time in making studies from nature. He begins a 
series of studies for a picture a year or two before he intends to paint the 
work itself. For the picture a fore us, some two years ago he spent 
months under a tent in the mountain passes of the Andes ; and he has 
thus been enabled, with great labour of thought and hand, to fix upon 
the canvas one of the grandest and most beautiful scenes upon which the 
eye could rest. 

The spectator is supposed to stand upon the side of a mountain, some- 
what high up ; the only indication of the immediate foreground is a pro- 
jecting Souk | bencath his feet, standing out in sober distinctness against 
the more brilliant and distant scene. Immediately on the right hand he 
sees into the woody glade; to the left, further off and lower down—far 
below the crag on which the spectator stands—is the bridle-path by 
which he may be supposed to have reached the height, backed, as it 


turns away out of the picture, by a mass of foliage which forms a sort of 


side scene. In the half distance, yet further down, is the bottom of the 
valley formed of ground so broken that the meande ving river falls in 
many a cascade and rapid ; the precipices and hills on either side, how- 
ever, looking, from the distance, mere inequalities in the surface. In 
the vast distance beyond rise hills parallel to the one on which he stands, 
in the midst of them may be seen, like a thread, the first cascade by 
which the river issues from the mountain, All this portion is beauti- 
fully wooded, is bold in its outline as Alpine scenery, as softly clothed 
as the lands of our own island, and as rich in vegetation as if it had 
been cultivated by some giant landscape-gardener. As the opposite hills 
rise, they become by degrees barer of trees and more craggy, until at 
last they become heights towering far above our European Alps, their 
pinnacles competing with each other to reach the sky, and going on, for 
miles upon miles, peak beyond peak, above the region of the clouds. 

The earliest difficulty in a picture of this kind is to represent the effect 
of space. The scale of the work is necessarily so small—although here 
it is probably some twelve or fifteen feet broad,—that the mountains 
would diminish to hills and the precipices to mere banks a few inches 
high. Church belongs to a natural school which has emulated the pra- 
Raphaclites in the matter of fact and minute handling of details; and 
here the foreground is painted leaf for leaf, almost blossom for blossom, 
a task which would at first seem as hopeless as painting the seabeach 
pebble for pebble, and shell for shell. Another difficulty lies in the 
general greenness: the foreground is green,—the half distance is green, — 
the further distance beyond. as the hills rise, is green. Buta keen sight, 
a discriminating mind, and a well trained hand, have enabled him so accu- 
rately to copy the finest transitions of shade and colour, the most delicate 
compounding of neutral tints, that although the eye seems lost in a 
sea of greenness, and travels onwards scores of miles, every portion of 
the composition is as distant as it is in nature; while the many careful 
gradations give all the effect of vast space. In the foreground are some 
of the great floral productions of South America, and a few of those birds 
which are like flying fiowers, painted with a vigour that renders them as 
bright as nature, but with so much harmony of tint that they do not 
obtrude upon the notice. The imperfection which most strikes our notice 
is perhaps a too general absence of the indeterminate : the leaves have 
too greata tendency to fall into the same form and position ; every thing 
is too completely made out; but it is the proper fault of a true apprentice. 

For a complete and conscientious review of the French Salon of 1859, 
the reader is referred to the articles by M. Paul Mantz, just concluded in 
the Gazette des Reaux Arts for the present month. In the second livraison 
of June is an etching by M. Hedouin, of M. Millet’s ** Faggot eutter and 
Death,”’ an earnest, touching fable where the King of Terrors is dragging 
away a poor, old, worn-out peasant, clinging to his bundle of faggots for 
help against the last dread summons, and here as in all the illustrations 
which M. Charles Blanc prepares for the papers under his editorship, 
there is an artistic skill and sympathy with the story of the highest — 
The July number opens with a chapter on Mr. M. Moore’s Raphael, 
** Apollo and Marsyas,” (so long unknown to fame under the repute of 
being a work by Andrea Mantegna,) the tender and poetic truth of 
which is admirably kept in Mr. Normand’s engraving, which accompanics 
the critique by M. Gruyer. 

There is also a tribute to the exhibition of the works of Ary Scheffer, 
feelingiy rendered by M. Paul Burty, who enhances his pleasant genial 
paper by an illustration of the charming picture, ‘‘ Les plaintes de la 
terre s'elevant vers le ciel’: a work alone to give poor Scheffer the dis- 
tinction of poct-painter. 

The two engravings for this month's 47¢ Jowrna/ recall very agreeably 


two very interesting pictures in the Royal collection, Mr. Dobson's } 


“The Alm Deeds of Dorcas” and Mr. Foltz’s “ Prayer in the Tyrol.” 

Mr. Redgrave’s works furnish opportunity for Mr. Datforne to offer him 
high compliment for his social and artistic worth, and the whole paper 
is a worthy chapter among those devoted to a review of British artists ; 
whilst the indefatigable Mr. Wright contributes a pleasant succinct nar- 
rative of the out of doors amusements and recreations in the middle 


ages. 


rade. 


YROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 5. 

Rankrupts.—Uveo Dviiexs. Fore Street, Cripplegate, City, merchant—Jouy 
Wacxkr, Southampton Street, Holborn, auctioneer—James Powru., Middle Row, 
Knightsbridge, draper—Hexry Mrrenens, Ryde, Isle of Wight, butcher-—Tnomas 
Aten Dever, Witney, Oxfordshire, inn-keeper—Joun Lovis Grosse and James 
Tuomas BratpLey, Moorgate Street, City, merchants—Frepericx Simpson, Bir- 
am, draper—Apranam Jones, Aston-juxta-Birmingham, edge-tool-manufac- 
turer—Josreru Brooks, Birmingham victualler. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Macixtynes and Co. Colinsee, Paisley, calico printers— 
Muir, Mayhole, Ayrshire, draper—Prrrickew, Brownhill, C ambus land, Lanark- 
shire, farmer. 











FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JuLY 8. 

Rankrupts.—Jous O.iver, Worship Street, Finsbury, timber-merchant—Roper1 
Baxverr, Littl Bentle y. Essex, cow-keepx r—E kNeEST Levy, Strand, jeweller— 
Caar Euintr, Great Marlow, Bue kinghamsh tire, embroiderer Joun DvuNLOF, 
Tredegar, Monmouthshire, draper—Groror MILLER Batty, Liverpool, grocer— 
Joun Dunyewi, College Street, Camden Town, victualler—Hexry Joun Dover, 
No-wood, builder—Josuva Binns, Openshaw, Lancashire, soap-manufacturer— 
Witiam Rosxet Wren, Bucklesbury, auctioneer, 
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> 
PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd, Monday. Tuesday. Wednes, Thave. | Fridays 
— —_—_-__— 

8 per Cent Console ..e.ecsceceeeeees! shut | — }— oh 

Ditto for Account .... exd.| 934 | 93} =a 

3 per Cents Reduced 935 |; 4 | OF ” 

New 3 per Cents 93) oo O44 nm 

Long Annuities : | oes | = | ow oan 

Annuities 1885 ............ . — -— 18 

Bank Stock, 9 per Cent i— — 221 } 2204 

India Stock, 104 per Cent ceceee) Shat | — os -— 

Exchequer Bills, 1}d. per diem j— 24 22 a7 

Exchequer Bonds, 185y —-— — — -—— 

India Bonds 4 per Cent {—- -—-— — lo 

FOREIGN FUND 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week e ain Friday Evening.) 

Austriam ....ccccecceeees 5p.ct. 478 DVORER ccccccccscccceses —_— 

Belgian .... 4 | 92 SE aon connas 3 18 

ED occscees } —— | Peruvian .. arf 

Brazilian - 102) | Portuguese 1853. | 43 

Buenos Ayres .. — | 76 - ire twepenl |} 106) 

Chilian.,.... —_ —— | Sardinian 83 

Danish .,. i5— _— Spanish .. esnanennsconul | 42 

DD socseasensensae0enss ;-— —- | Ditte New iy ferred . } 30 

Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .2) — 64} ERGO PRGGS occ cccccccesccccces ie 

BOEEED oc cccccvsecccesessed i- 99 Turkish 6 — | 79 

Preach ...ccccccccccscces 3— | —— | Venezuela 5 — | 38h 

SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitware— Banks— 

Bristoland Exeter..... | Australasian ......ccceceseeeees a 

Caledonian,..........+ British North American. 57, 

Chesterand Holyhead .. CUE .ccccccccvcccccccces _— 

Eastern Counties.......++ {| Colonial .......+.++0++ +. —_— 

Edinburgh and Glasgow.. | Commercial of London ......... 17} 

Glasgow and South-Western ,...| Engl. Scotsh.& a —— 

; } London 46 
| London and ¢ ‘ounty 29) 
London Chrtd. Bnk of Australia) 204 

L caaaaiies and Yorkshire | London Joint Stock....... veces 323 

Lancaster and Carlisle .......... | London and Westminster ...... 50} 

London, Brighton ,& South Coast! | National Bank .........+ oe! 

London and Blackwall. National Provincial . ‘| -— 

London and North-W | | New South Wales. os ad 

London and South Weste rn. | | Oriental ° . 384 

Manchester, Shettield & Line oln | Provincial of Ir land. oe] 

Midland ....cvccccscccccveceses South Australia...... a 32 

Midland Great Western (Ireland | Union of Australia 5 

North British. .........00++ | Union of London, aa 

North. Easter | Unity... .csscccceccccees ee 

North-Eastern—Yo Western Bank of London....... _ 

Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton} ; Docxs— | 

Scottish Central East and West India .......+6+ 122) 

Scottish Midland os 1 TLARGOR cccccccceges . 74 

South Eastern and Dover. rary St. Katherine +] 87h 
Eastern of France...... -— | Victoria ...e-eeseee- . 162 

} os | MisceLLaANBous— 
195 } Australian Agricultural 293 
Grand Trunk of Canada, ai, British American Land. —_-- 
Great Indian Peninsular .... 9s | Canada. 112 
Great Western of Canada .,. 14} Crystal I c 1 
Paris and LyOms ......+++06- 334 Electric Telegre iph eves 104 
Mines— General Steam...... 24 

Australian. ....6.ccceeeeeeeeees -— London Discount. — 

Rrazilian Imperial -— | National Dise ount. — 

Ditto St. John del Rey....... ” Peninsular and Orie ntal Steam. -_— 

Cobre Copper. .....cceeeseeeces 40} | Royal Mail Steam 624 

Khymney Iron.. _- South Australian -- 

BULLION Per oz METALS Per ton. 
. - Copper, Brit. Cakes £102 10 0 ,., £0 6 0 

Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 Mw ” ieee, Weteh — as. 2 es 

Mexican Dollars ..ccscccscseccs 05 Oo Lead, British Pig ... 2410 0... 25 0 0 

Silver in Bars, Standard........ 6006 Stecl, Swedish Kheg.. 21 0 0.., 0 0 0 

GRAIN, Mark Lane, July $ 
4 a s s s ’ . 

Wheat, ,R.O ore »” Fine ...... isto 5 Fine...... titoé6é Indian Corn. 34 to 35 

Fine ..... Foreign, R. 40— 50 37 —40 | Oats, Feed.. — 26 
Red, New. White F. 57 —62 38 — 41 Fine.... 2! 
Fine eeces Rye ..... - 41—43 Poland ... 1 
White Old Harley o— 0 Fine .... 2 
Pine ...... Maiting .. Beans, Ticks 37 — 42 Potato.... 
New ...... Malt, Ord... 56—63 Marrow... 43—45 Fine... 
WERFKLY AVERAGE. | SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
For the Wee 1 ending July 2 | Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
48s. RPO scceces " 87e. 6ad.;| Wheat.... Sis. 10d, 37s. la, 
ee 31 ? Beans...... 46 8 Bariey.... 32 6 “6 66 
24 9 Peas ....+.. 41 9 Oats ...4+. 2 67 (4 Peas .....+e 42 60 
FLOUR | PROVISIONS. 

Town made ........05 per sack g to 50s.) Butter—Rest Fresh, 14s. Od. doz. 

BeceRds .cccocccccescccssececsece @ — 40 | Carlow, 5/. 0s. to 5!. 4s. perewt 

Essex and Suffolk, on board ship : 2 — a Bacon, Irish .....++++++ percwt. 624. — 664, 

Norfolk and Stockton ......... 4 — 33 Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......+.. 76 — 64 

American 2 — 23 Derby, pale ....... 
Canadian .. — 28 Hams, IRs cecsssamenin 
Bread, 6d. to 8d. the 4ib tat. Eggs, French, per hnnsnecnasi éd. to 4 6d. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoate ano Leapenmate.* Carte Manger.” | Heap or CaTTLe aT THE 
d. sa d a. d.| CATTLA- MARKET 

Beef... 3 2to 3 B8tod 6 toi 8 Monday. Thursday. 

Mutton 3 6—40~—44 — 5 ©/| Beasts.. 3,716 ..... 1,123 

Veal... 3 —40—4 8 — 5 0 | Sheep..31,100 ..... 12,470 

Pork... 3 O0—4 O—4 6 —4 6) Calves... 336 ..... 675 

Lamb. 4 8-5 O—5 6 5 5 6—6 2) Pigs... 400..,.. 200 

* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 90s. tollds. Down Tegs .....-+-++ pertb. 17d. to 1d. 

Mid and East Kent ditto..... 0 — 160 Half-bred Wethers .. 15 — 16 

Sussex ditto.. s6 — lwo Leicester Fleeces .... . — 6h 

Farnham ditto. see o-—- oO Combing Skins ..... 66660000 — is 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Sairnriers. Wuirec ~-—~% CumpERLann. 

Hay, Good .......- - Tis. to 82s Bis. to 98s. to 105s, 

Inferior ...... 52 — 62 Ct is 40 7% — 

New .....+ + 62 — 7% —- 0 ea — 

Clover ....+.++ 9 — 106 wo =6— 110 100 — 1th 

Wheat Straw 2a0CU «(8 23 — 2 2 
GROCERIES P MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. 3d to 2». Gd.) Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 9d.to 5s. 64, 
Congou, fine ...-ceeee+. Ss < 5 | Brandy, Best Brands..... 5 6 — 6 3 
Pckoe, flowery .......++- 4 © —5 0 | Cotton, N. Orleans.perlb, 0 5 — 0 8) 

In bond— Duty Is. 5¢. per Ib. | Saltpetre, Ref... 6—-4¢47 0 

Coffee, tine (in bond) cwt. 80s. Od. to 96s. 0d.) Guano, Peruvis o—- 00 
Good Ordinary .......-. bus. Od. tu 55s. Od.| Tallow P o-oo 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 47s. 0d. to 75s. 0a. Tow 638 — eo 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina.. 20s. Od. to 25s. 6d.| Rape Oil, Engli sh refined 36 0 ~— © a 

erage.. 26s. 6id | Brown 37-0 — 37 6 
3s. to 17s. 6¢.| Linseed Oil....... o—2 3 
TA . | Cocoa-nut Oil.....+-. o—-«@ 6 
Kent and Essex Ke ents. -ton, Os.to Os. | Pulm Oil....cceccececeres o-@ ; 
© — © | Linseed Oil-cake, per ton. 190 o- 0 
York Regents. 80 —110 | Coals. Hettom.,....-..++ 17 - 0 
Scotch ., «+. 70 — 0 |} TOOGS cae cecceneeee . © - 
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OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.— 


Last Weeks of Mr. Cuantes Kean as Manager. On 
Monpvay, will be revived for a few Nights only, Shake- 
speare’s Tragedy of “ KING HENRY THE EIGHTH.” 
Cardinal Wolsey, Mr.Cuantes Kean; Queen Katherine, 
Mrs. Cuarces Kean. Commencing at Seven o’Clock. To 
conclude with the Faree of, IF THE CAP FITS, 


DHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.— 


Forty-Seventh Season). It is respectfully announced 
that the SIXTH CONCERT will take place at the Hanover 
Square Rooms on Monvay Evenine xexr the Ilth July. 
Programme—Sinfonia in FE flat, Mozart; Concerto in F 
minor (No. 4), pianoforte, Miss Arabell ,ddard, Sterndale 
Bennet; Overture, Struensee, Meyerbeer; 58 infonia in A 
Concerto in D minor 






















(No. 7), Beethoven ; (No. 9), violin 
Herr Joachim, Spohr; Overture, Jubilee, Weber. Vocal 
ne and Signor Belletti. Con- 


performers—Miss Louisa Py 
ductor—Professor Sterndale Bennett. To commence at 
eight o'clock, Tickets, 15s. to be had of Messrs. Appisonx, 


Hocwier, and Lveas, 210, Re nt Street. ss 
ANDES, by 











MHE HEART OF THE 
FREDERIC FE. CHURCH (painter of the Great Fall, 
Niagara), will be exhibited by Messrs. DAY and SON, Litho 
graphers to the Queen, on and after Monpay, Jury 4, at the 
German Gallery, 168, New Bond Street. Admission One 


Shilling. 
QOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
Charter, 1847. 


COMPAN Y.—Incorporated by Royal 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, and Gawler Approved drafts negotiated 
and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi- 
ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, 
and also the other Australian Colonies through the Com- 
pany’s Agents. Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London. 
£.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
_ London, July 1, 1859. 


TES’ ron. TL 
JT ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK. 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that a SPECIAL 
GENERAL MEETING of the Proprietors of the London and 
Westminster Bank will be held at the Bank House, in Loth- 
bury, on Wepnespay, the 20th Jucy inst. at One o'clock 
precisely, for the purpose of receiving a Half-yearly Report 
from the Directors and to dex a Dividend. 
GILB! ART, Gencral Manager. 




















Lothbury, July 7, 1859. 
The Transfer Books of the Company will be Closed until 
the 25th inst. to prepare for the dividend. 


HE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH COM- 


PANY. (incorporated by Special Acts of Parlix a 
whereby the liability of each Shareholder is strictly limit 
to the amount individually subscribed for by him.) 5/. Pre- 
ferential Shares. Guaranteed 8 per cent by her M 
Government on the conditions herein specified. F 
come on the cable when in work from the Governments of 
Great Britain and the United States, 34,0002. per annum, ir- 
respective of mercantile and other messages. Special ad- 
vantageous traflic arrangements with the entire telegraphic 
system in America 

,000/. in guaranteed preferential shares of 5/. per share. 
10s, per share payable on application, and a further sum of 
2!. per share on allotment. 

DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—The Right Hon. James Srvarr Woarriey, Upper 
Sheen House, Mortlake 

















Vice-Chairman—C. M. Lampson, 64, Queen Street, Cheap 
side, London. 
Samuel Gurney, M.P. 65, Lombard Street, London. 






Francis Le Breton, 3, Crosby Square, London. 
J. W. Brett, 2, Hanover Square, London. 
W. Brown (Messrs. Brown, Shipley, and Co. 
Robert Dalglish, M.P. Glasgow. 
Capt. A. T. Hamilton, 12, Bolton Row, Piccadilly. 
George Peabody, 22, Old Broad Street, London. 
John Pender, Mount Street, Manchester. 
Honorary Consulting Electrician—Professor Wm. Thomson, 
LL.D. 
Consulting Electrician—C. F. Varley. 
Secretary—George Saward. 
Bankers—The Bank of England. 
Solicitors—Freshticlds and Newman. 

Copies of the detailed prospectus of which the following 
isa summary, mi — d from the Secretary, at 22, 
Old Broad Street, Londo 
SU MM: ARY OF 

1. Liability strictly limited. 

2. Total issue, 600,000/. in shares of 5/. each. 

3. Guarantee of 8 per cent per annum from the British 
Government, to commence on the opening of the cable to the 
public. 

4. After the 8 per cent is paid to the 
and 4 per cent on the old capital, the preference shares 
are to divide the balance of profit, pro rata, with the oid 


Liverpool. 








‘PROSPECTUS. 


preference shares, 


capital. 
. Subsidy of 20,0007. per anaum from the British Govern- 


ment. 

6. Subsidy of 70,000 dollars, or more than 14,0007. per an 
num from the United States Government. 

7. Asum not exceeding 20,000. to be spent in attempts to 
a ~ the old cable. 

8. Security, under special contemplated policy of in- 
surance, against the entire or partial loss of the new cable 
during submersion. 

9. Offers of contractors to make, and lay down, and work 
the new cable successfully. 

10. Advantageous agreement with the New York, New- 
foundland, and London Telegraph Company, whereby spe- 
cial facilities for traffic are secured over all the telegraphic 
® — in America, and reductions of tariff over many of 


i. ‘The Directors pledge themselves not to expend money 
in anew cable without first consulting some of the high- 
est scientific and practical authoritics in England and 
America. 

12. Return of deposits to subscribers if the capital sub- 
scribed is insufficient. For particulars see Prospectus 

By Order GEORGE SAWARD, Secretary. 

22, Old Broad Street, London, July 1859. 

Bankers (who will receive deposits. ) 
LONDON—London and Westminster Bank. 
LIVERPOOL—Bank of Liverpool. 
MANCHESTER—Union Bank. 

GLASGOW—Union Kank of Scotland. 
Application for Shares in the Preferential Capital of 
the Atlantic Telegraph Company. 

bl. res—8 per cent guaranteed. 

To the Directors of the Atlantic Telegraph Company. 

Gentlemen—Having this day paid to the Company's bank- 
ers the sum of 1. being 10s. per share upon the shares 
now applied for, I request you to allot me shares of 5/. 
each in the Guaranteed Preferential Capital of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company, on the conditions stated in the pros- 
pectus, and I hereby undertake to pay the further deposit 
of 27. per share thereon immediately on allotment, and the 
further calls as and when they are made by the Directors. 
It being understood that no further calls are to be made 
until the minimum amount of 300,0007. has been subscribed 
for, and that the deposit (less the proportion of the expenses 
thereon, according to the conditions of the Prospectus) shall 
be returned to me in case the said amount is not subscribed 

for. Name.. sovcee 
Address. . 
Profession or Desc ription. ee 
ALE. crecccvereresereeesseesesess 


Reference to.......0000+ 


















ference will, in all cases, be required where the 
applicant is not a shareholder, or already known at the 
office or to the Directors. 
saWany 2 to be enclosed to the eed GEORGE 
ARD, 22, Old Broad Street, Londo: 





7 + 
EW MODE OF ACQUIRING 
See the PROSPECTUS of the PUBLIC 
LIFE ASSU SOMPANY, 47, Charing Cross, London, 
which describes the way to obtain 
10,0001. CONSOLS payable during LIFE; or 
6000/. CONSOLS pay able at DEATH. 
Fora premium of One Guinea. No other charge nor lia- 
bility. 
No Medical Examination. 
quired. 
Male an‘ Female lives admitted on equal terms. 
Applications for Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c. to 
be made to J. Fanrance, Managing Director, at the 
Chief Offices, 47, Charing Cross, London. 
*,* Agents wanted throughout the United Kingdom. 


NSURANCE 


67, SACKVILLE 











No references to friends re- 








N ORTH BRITISH 
COMPANY. 

64, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH ; 
STREET, DUBLIN. 








Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament 
1809. 





New Assurances during the past year ...... . £377,125 00 
Yielding in New Premiums ............ 565 18 8 
Proftit realized since the last septennial in- 390 409 §£ 

} 136,629 50 


vestigation 
Bonus declared of V/. 5s. per ce nt per annum on every policy 
opened prior to December 31st 1558 
Fire Premiums received in 1858........ eves 


£31,345 16 6 





LONDON BOARD 

Sir Perer Lacnie, Alderman, Chairman 

Joun L. Grennte, Esq., Deputy-Chairman 
William Borradaile, Esq. | Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq | Peter Northall Laurie, Esq 
Cc. J. Knowles, a. Qa.c. H 

ALexanprr Donte, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 









Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c. may be obtained at 
the Office, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, 
LONDON, E.C. ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary 





Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William ‘x 


7CONOMIC LIFE ASSURA 
SOCIETY, 6, New Bridge Street, Blac — 
Established 18% 

Directors. 
Rosert Bipperrn, 
Wittiam Rovurn, Esq 
A. Kingsford Barber, Esq | 


CE 








Esq. Chairman 

Deputy-Chairmar 
Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, 
Rear-Admiral RK, ¢ 
Charles Morris, Esc 
Kettilby 


Rart. 


jordon 





Henry Barnett, Esq 
The Rt. Hon. E. P. Bouverie, \ 
y P ; George Rickards, 
Edward Charrington, Esq | Esq. 
Pascoe Charles Glyn, Esq. | Aug. K. Stephenson 
Auditors. 
John Howell, Esq. John Gilliam Stillwell, Esq 
Henry Roberts, Esq. Richard T 
ae Emmanuel P: 
1, Queen Street, May F 
Surgeon—Be nian Te rvers, Esq. F.R.C.S. No. 49, 
et, Piccadilly 
Solicitor—Henry wane Esq. No. 12, Essex Street, and 





Esq 





, Esq 
Oxon, 






Dover 





Actuary—Jar es John Downes, oresth F.R.AS 
Secretary—ALEXANDER Macponacy, Esq 
ADVANTAGES— 
Mutual Assurance 
The eee EST rates of Premium on the MUTUAL 


SYSTEM. 
ta ‘nf apaaaiag OF THE PROFITS divided every Fifth 








mm... amounting RO. cecccccsececcsscocccees £1,840,000. 
During its existence the Society has paid in 

Claims, and in reduction of Bonus Liabi 

lity, MOATHY . . 6 ese eeeeeeceeteecerereceees 2,000,000. 
Reve’ rsionary Bonuses have ‘bee n added to 

Policies to the extent of. .......6. 0600006 1,365,000. 
The last Bonus, declared in 1859, which 

averaged 65/. Premiums 


per cent on the 
Paid, amounted to. ee 
Policies in force. 
The Annual Incon 
In pursuance of the invariable y ice o this Socie ty, in 
the event of the Death of the Life Assured within the 15 
daysof grace, the Renewal Premium remaining unpaid, the 
Claim will be admitted, subject to the payment of such 
Premium. 
Assurances effected prior to 31st December 
ticipate in the Division in 1864. 
jpectuses and full particulars may be obtained on ap 
plication to ALEX ano MACDONALD, Secretary. 


+ 
Marenys: ELECTR( 0-SIL VER PLATE 
nd TABLE CUTLERY. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by special appoint- 
ment to the Queen, are the only Sheffield makers who sup- 
ply the consumer in London. Their London Show Rooms, 
67 and 68, Kine Wituiam Srreet, London Bridge, contain 
by far the Largest STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which is transmitted 
direct from their Manufactory, Queen's Curtery Works 


175,000. 
- S18. 
260,000. 













, 1859, will par- 














SHEFFIELD. Fiddle Double King’s Lily 
Pattn. Thread. Pattn. Pattn 
£s. d. £8.d. £5. d. £8.d. 
12 Table Forks, best quality 1 16 0 2140 3 00 3120 
12 Table Spoons, ditto......1 16 0 240 3 00 3120 
12 Dessert Forks, ditto. ~-170200240 210 
12 Dessert Spoons, ditto.... 1 7 0 2 00 240 20 
12 Tea Spoons, ditto ... 016 0140170 2160 
2 Sauce Ladles, ditto . 0 8 0 O00 O110 O00 
1 Gravy Spoon, ditto......0 7 0 0106 0110 OBO 
4 Salt Spoons, (gilt bowls). 0 6 8 0100 0120 0140 
1 Mustard Spoon, ditto....0 1 8 0 26 0 30 0 36 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs, ditto. 0 3 6 0 56 060070 
1 Pair Fish Carvers, ditto. 1 0 0 1100 1N0 1180 
1 Butter Knife, ditto......0 3 0050060070 
1 Soup Ladle, ditto . +. 012 0 0160 0176 1 00 
6 Egg Spoons, (gilt).......010 0 0150 0180 110 
Complete Service ... 10 13 10 15 16 6 17 13621 46 


Any article can be had separately at the same prices 
One Set of 4 Corner Dishes, (forming 8 Dishes,) 8/. 8s.; One 
Set of 4 Dish Covers—viz. 1 20-inch, 1 18-inch, and 2 l4-irch, 















10/. 10s.; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 24s.; Full-size Tea and Cof 
fee Service, 92. 10s. Acostly Book of Engravings, with 
prices attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 stamps. 
Ordinary Medium Best 
7 Quality. Quality. 
s d , é d ; ed 
2 Dozen Full-size Table Knives, 

Ivory Handles ........+.-+-+6+ 240 3 60 4no 
14 Dozen Full-size Cheese ditto.. 1 4 0 1N6 2110 
1 Pair Regular Meat Carvers .... © 7 6 o1e 0156 
1 Pair Extra-sized ditto... 0 86 ono 0166 
1 Pair Poultry Carvers . . 076 o1l0 0156 
1 Steel for Sharpening .......... 0 30 040 0 60 

Complete Service ....... - 4160 6186 9166 


Messrs. Maprin’s Table Knives still maintain their unri 
valled superiority; all their blades, being their own Shef 
field manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure 
Ivory Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; and 
the difference in price is occasioned solely by the superior 
quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William Street, City, 

London; Manufactory, Queen's Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 











YONTRACT FOR SHOES, 


/ Department of the Comptroller for Victualling and 

Transport Services. 
Somersct House, 5th July 1859. 

The Commissioners for Executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, do hereby give notice, that on Tuwnspay, the 21st in- 
stant, at half- past 1 0’ lock, the y will be ready to treat with 
such persons as may be willing to contract for supplying 
and delivering into her Ms ajesty’s Victualling Stores, at 
Deptford, Gosport, and Ply mouth, 








DEPTFORD GOSPORT PLYMOUTH 
Pairs Pairs Pairs 
SHOES— 35,000 5000 10,000 


Whea to be delivered 
One-third of cach quantity in 2 Months, another Third in 
3 Months, and the remainder in 4 Months from the 
date of Contract, or earlier if preferred by the party 
tendering 

Tenders may be 
Shoes. 

Their Lordships reserve to themselves the power, when 
the Tenders are opened, of contracting either for the whole, 
or for such part thereof only as they may deem fit, or for a 
greater quantity, or of not contracting for any 

No tender will be received unless me me on the Printed 
Form provided forthe purpose, and which may be obtained 
on application at the said Office, at the Victualling Yards, 
at Gosport and Plymouth, or to the Officer conducting the 
Packet Service at Liverpool, or to the Collector of Customs 
at Bristol. 

Separate tenders must be made for each place, and no at- 
tention will be paid to any offer not so made.! 

Patterns of the Shoes may be seen at the said Office, and 
also atthe Victualling Yards at Gosport and Plymouth. 

Particular attention is called to the recent modification 
of the conditions of the Contract, which may be seen at the 
said Office the Victualling Yards at Gosport and Ply- 
mouth, and also at Liverpool and Bristol. No tender will 
be received after half-past One o’Clock on the day of treaty ; 
and it will not be required that the party tendering, or an 
Office on the day of 
received from each person 
and his proposed sureties in 


made fer the whole or any portion of the 














agent on his behalf, should attend at the 
contract 


as the result of the offer 
mmunicated to him 





Every tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, im the left-hand corner the words 
* Tender for ‘and must also be delivered at Somer 





set House 


40,000 POOk™ ARRIED WOMEN 


have sinee the foundation of the BRI 
TISH LYING-IN HOSPITAL been admitted within its 
walls, and have there received succour and relief in the 
‘2g at main and } 1 childbirth.’ 





The funds of this tin honoured institution are low and 








inadequate to the maintenance of the Hospital in a state of 
ettic i cy. To those wealthy and charitable ladies of this 
metropolis, and, indeed, to all those who take an interest in 
the welfare heir poorer suffering sisters, the weekly 
lkoard of Governors NOW APPEAL FOR AID AND AS 

SISTANCE 


ived by Messrs. Hoare 
Long Acre. 


Subscriptions will b 
Fleet Street; or at the H 


Il ANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 
STEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment Irass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Hiome use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed 
steads with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned , Plain 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furnitere complete, as well as every descrip 


tion of Bedroom Furniture 
] | EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE and prices of 100 


ntaining designs 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Heat and Son, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W 


YEDSTEADS, BATHS, 
—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX 
ROOMS devoted exciusively to the 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied eve 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with thos¢ 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis 
tinguished in this country 
Bedsteads, from...... 


thankfully rece 
spital, Endell Street, 








LAMPS, 


SHOW 


and 
LARGE 






. 12s. 6d. to 207. Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from..... 8s. Od. to 61. Os. cach. 
Lamps, (Moderateur,) from. . 6s. Od. to Zl. 7s. each. 

All other kinds at the same re — ) 
Pure Colza Oil. ° 3d. per gallon. 


HE PE RE E CT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER.—The KEAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than twenty yearsago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
when PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either use 
fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distin- 
guished from real silver. 
A small useful plate chest, containing a set, guaranteed of 
first quality for finish and durability, as follows— 
_ 
























sé 6gé 

_ ss 53 

of 1” 
£2.4. £ 32.d. 
12 Table Forks.. 300 306 
12 Table Spoons. 306 3100 
lz De ssert Forks on 220 2W0 
121 220 2100 
iF 1100 1180 
o10 110 
160 


iravy Spoon 
2 Salt Spoons, git. bowls. 
1 Mustard do. git. bowl.. 











1 Pair of Sugar Tongs . 0 o 6 o 
1 Pair of Pish Carvers... 1120 1180 
1 Butter Knife... 070 6 80 
1 Soup Ladk 100 110 
1 Sugar Sifter...... oven 059 O 86 
Total....... M6 Wis 1749 21 49 

Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chest to contain the above , and a relative number of knives, 
&c. 2. 15s. Tea and coffee sets, cruet and liqueur frames 


waiters, candlesticks, &c. at proportionate prices. All kinds 


of re plating done by the patent process 
GENERAL 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, ard free by post. It contains upwards of 400 
Illustrations of his Ulimited Stock of Electro and Shettield 
Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Dish covers, 
and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, liers, Tea Urns and 
Kettles, Tea-t , Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed 
Hangings, &c. &c. with Lists ef Prices and Plans of the 
Sixteen large Show Rooms at 39, Oxford Street, W.; 1, 1a, 
2,and 3, Newman Street; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place, 
London. Established 1820. 
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M.*™: LEON LILLO and Co. 


BANKERS, 9, Square Clary, Panis. 


OMPANION.—A LADY with very 

high testimonials, is desirous of procuring a Situation as 
COMPANION to a LADY, or to take the Superintendence of 
a Household, or of a Family deprived of maternal care. She 
speaks French and German, having resided for some time 
on the Continent, and has no objection to travel. Address— 
G. V. Monte Video Legation, 9, New Palace Yard, 8.W. 

July 8. 








T ») : ‘ Tw 
GIG. G. VOLPE continues to GIVE 
\) LESSONS in the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. Prospee 
tuses and Extracts from reviews of his Tragedies (published 
by F. Tuiw™,) and other works in prose, sent on application 
to Sig. Votre, 37, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, W 
Schools attended 





S, STATESMEN, 


TO SOLICITORS, BARRIST 


AUTHORS, &c 
- w-wh ve y naa ib Pl 

EGAL or SECRETARIAL.—WANTED 

a SITUATION as MANAGING CLERK, CONVEY 
ANCER, or GENERAL DRAFTSMAN, in a Law Office, or 
Chambers, of good practice; or as PRIVATE SECRETARY 
to a Nobleman or Gentleman of political, literary, or other 
public pursuits ; SECRETARY to a Public Compa»y or So- 
ciety ; or CLERK to any Corporate Body, requiring the 
union of legal and secretarial qualifications. Very consider 
able experience in, and special aptitudes for superior drafts 
mansbip and literary composition ; successful efforts in cor- 
respondence, accounts, and general management ; and satis 
factory character for zeal, industry, perseverance ntegrity, 
and trustworthiness, are evidenced by testimonials of the 
highest kind—of which an abstract is in the hands of the 
Editor ofthis Paper ; and the originals may be seen at Mr 
Suraiey’s Temperance Hotel, 37, Queen Square, Blooms 
bury, W.C. where full particulars can be obtained concern- 
ng the Advertiser 


wwWOTE Tw NT +r 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
I USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
y HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS ro br 
STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
WHEN YoU Ask 
GLENFIELD PATEN 
THAT ve GET It, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &¢ 
WOTHERSPOON and CO. Glasgow and London 


yt LCANIZED INDIARUBBER M 
CHINE BANDING will not slip nor stretch, is not 
affected by wet, heat, or cold, cheaper by far than leather or 
gutta percha, and warranted to do more work and out last 
either. Hose and tubing foragricultural purposes, washers, 
valves md all other articles in India 
made to order. Testimonials, 
DODGE and GIANDONATI 
und Ce. 41, St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C, 




















AND PRONOUNCED »& 


tHE FINEST 
FOR 
r STARCH, 





sheets, tarpaulins, 








late Dodge, 
sole contractors for Indiarubber goods to the Lords Commis 


sioners of the Admiralty 


‘ +N . PDI ° 
GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures 
favourable impressions, while their preservation is of 

the utmost importance to every individual, both as regards 
the general health by the proper mastication of food, and 
the consequent possession of pure and sweet breath. ROW- 
LANDS’ ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, is com 

pounded of the choicest and most recherche ingredients of 
the Oriental herbal, and of imestimable value in improving 
and beautifying the teeth, eradicating tartar and spots of 
incipient decay, imparting a pearl-like whiteness, strength- 








| 





| 


| 


ening the gums, and in rendering the breath sweet and | 


pure. Caurron. — The words “ Rowlands’ Odonto,” &c. 
are on the label, and A. Rowtaxp and Sons, 20, Hatton 
Garden, on the Government Stamp affixed on each box.— 
Price 2s. 9d. per box,—Sold by them, and by Chemists and 
Perfumers. 

*.* Beware of Spurious Imitations 


MAPPIN'S “ SHILLING” RAZORS, 
Warranted good by the Makers 

MAPPIN’S RAZORS Shave well for Three Years 

MAPPIN’S RAZORS suitable for Hard or Soft Beards 

Shave well for Ten Years 

APPIN’S DRESSING C: 

TRAVELLING BAGS. 

Gentleman's Leather Dressing Case, fitted 











om? 











Gentleman's Solid Leather Dressing Case, fitted 2 
Gentleman's Leather Travelling and Dressing Bag, 
fitted with 16 Articles, Outside Pocket, complete... 4 90 
Do. do. do with addition of Writing 
Materials, Patent Ink, and Light, complete ........ 5 0 
Genticman’s very large, 18 in. Bag, with Dressing and 
Writing Materials, 21 Articles, Outside Pocket...... 7 0 
Gentleman's 17-in. Writing and Dressing Bag, Plated 
Fittings, best Glass, fitted with 26 Articles, complete 11 10 


Gentleman's 17 in. Writing and Dressing Bag, fitted 
with every necessary, very handsome, complete. 
Enamel Leather Lady's Travelling Bag, 18-in. Lined 
Silk, fitted with IM Articles, Outside Pocket, com- 
Phete.. .ccccccese - 
Morocco Leather Lady's Trav« 


_ 
~ 
a 








ling Bag, Lined Silk, 





fitted with 16 Articies, Outside Pocket, complete... 4 4 
Do do. do with addition of Writing 

Materials, Ink, and Light, complete ...........0+0+ 5 
Levant Leather Lady's Writing and Dressing Bag, 

15 in. fitted with 28 Articles complete.............. 10 0 
Levant Leather Lady's Writing and Dressing Bag, 
~ 1b in. fitted with 30 Articles, Outside Pockets, com- 

ete. sevescces ecvecce -bB oO 
Levant Leather Lady’s T 

15 in. fitted very complete, Silver Tops to Glass and 

Bottles, Ivory Brushes, very handsome, complete .. 22 0 


A costly Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, for- 
warded by Poston receipt of Twelve Stamps. 
M 


APPIN BROTHERS, 
67 and 68, KING WILLIAM STRE CITY, LONDON 
Manufactory— Queen's Cortery Works, Suerrieco 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTER® PATENT. 
TIM] > 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting po ver is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be- 
ing sent tothe Manufacturer, 











MR. WHILE 8, PICCADILLY 
A Single Truss, lds., 21*., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. ; postage, Is. 
A Double Truss, 31». 6d 2s., and 52s. 6d. postage, ls. Sd. 





An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d.; postage, Is. 10d. 
Post-oftice orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 
- TACIT NT + a 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE YELNS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWEL1 UNG of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, trom7s. ¢d. to 16s. each 
Postage ¢ 


JOHN W HITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 


| tion to the 





NOW READY 


POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION 


A REVISED LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 


WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON 


IN CIRCULATION 


AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





_ 
The present vate of increase 


it this Library exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 


per annum, 


Consisting 


hiefly of Works of permanent interest and value, 


Single Subscription ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
First Class Country Subscription TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according to the 
number of Volumes required. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford Street, London, and Cross Street, Manchester. 





J{SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 
4 —This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Barepenvacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2». 6¢. | pint, 4s. 6d. 4 pint, 
8s. pint Briedenbach's Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1572, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne’s 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX 


ac 





~ AND 





INDIA OUTFITS.—CHRISTLAN and RATHBONE 
respectfully solicit an inspection of their extensive and 
recherché STOCK, combining Par ! ste with that ex- 
cellence and durability of material f which their house 
has been noted for upwards of 60 years.—ll, Wigmore 


Street, W 

PPURNITURE., Where to Buy, What to 
Buy, How to Buy. COMPLETE “PURNISHING 

GUIDES, with all Explanations, and Illustrated by 300 En 














gravings,to be had, post f P. and 8S. Beyt City 
Furniture Warehouses, 91, 95, and %5, City Road. Goods 
delivered free to any part of the kingdom, and exchanged if 
not approved. Inspection invited. Note the 15/. Rosewood 
or Walnut Drawing Room Suits covered in Velvet. Brus 
sels Carpets, 2s. 3!d. per yard 
NJ ESSE. JONES and SON, of No. 23, 
4 Hanway Street, Oxford Street, beg to call the atten 
tion of the Public to their entire NEW METHOD OF 
DYING all articles of silk or woollen goods IN METALLIC 
COLOURS of any shade, warranted to stand the sun in any 
climate, hitherto unattainable by any other hou in the 
kingdom. Feathers are also dyed in every shade or colour 
by the new process without injury to the flue Every de 
scription of woollen goods are rendered respiratory water- 
proof and the colours faust 

“Very desirable to wholesale woollen drapers.’’—See 


Spectator, 


MUE 


April 16th, 1859 


NEW MORNING DRAUGHT,— 
HOOPER'S SELTZER POWDERS make most 
agreeable, effervescing, tasteless aperient morning draught, 
and are acknowledged every one who try them to be in 
finitely superior in every respect to any Seidlitz Powders, 
effervescing more briskly, are quite tasteless, are painless in 
operation, and effective in result. Mixed as suggested in 
the directions, even children take them with a relish. Sold 
in 2s. 6d. boxes by Hoorrax, Chemist, London Bridge ; also 
by Sancer, 150, Oxford Street ; and on order by all Drug 
gists through the London wholesale houses 
r rr} 9 eT 

Y W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 
We warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTPITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians, clothing for genth 
men’s home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi 
lians dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits ; furniture for camp, bar 
rack, cabin, and colonial usc, embracing every varicty of 
cabinet work, ens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
to all climates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M. 
Dockyards), Woolwich 


JJARVEY'S FISH SAUCE.— NOTICE 
OF INJU ‘TION The admirers of this celebrated 


Fish Sauce are ps 
is genuine but that which bears the back label with the 

























ticularly requested to observe that none | 


name of Wittiam Lazenny, as well as the front label signed | 


“ Elizabeth Lazenby,’ and that for further security, on the 
neck of every bottle of the Genuine Sauce will hencefor 
ward appear an additional label, printed in green and red, 
as follows—‘‘ This notice will be affixed to Lazenby’s Har 
vey’s Sauce, prepared at the original warehouse, in addi- 
well-known labels which are protected against 
imitation by a perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th 
6, Edwards Street, Portman Squi ndon. 


2 


+ x . 

U MMER D> EE 2.2. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
“This is superior to any thing of the kind known 
Lancet. Obtain it from family grocers, or chemists, who do 
not substitute inferior articles. The most wholesome part of 
Indian Corn; it is preferred to the best Arrow Root; for 
Breakfast, boiled simply with milk; Dinner or Supper, in 
puddings, warm or cold, blancmange, cake, &e.; and espe- 
and invalids. 

















TRADE 


MARK, 











cially suited to the delicacy of children anc 
Packets, l60z. 8d. Paisley; 774, Market Street, Manches 
Lane, London 





ter; Dublin; and 23, lronmonger 


~~ DINNEFORD'S 
URE 


FLUID M 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during F nancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dixneronn and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Helts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire 


ra — ~P : 
I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
—Heart Affections—Melancholy—The nervous 

vascular systems are especially under the power of the mind ; 
but they sympathize greatly with the different organs of the 
body, whose functions when irregularly performed, disturb 
those systems to an alarming extent d originate many of 
man’s most distressing diseases The functions of heart, 
lungs, stomach, and liver, are so controlled by Hoiloway’s 
purifying preparations, that they seem to conquer all affec- 
tions of those organs, and at the same time remove the over 
powering lowness of spirits generally attending cases of this 
description. Under their general influence the heart s action 
becomes regular, and the circulation normal, thus dispelling 
the sudden flushes and anxious breathing so demonstrative 
of heart complaints. 






> 
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and 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 


Just published, Part 2 of 
| KEITH JOHNSTON'S 
ROYAL ATLAS 
OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 

Containing Five Maps and Index to each Map—viz, : 
THE MEDITERRANEAN, with index to 2170 

Names on the Map. 
PRUSSIA, with index to 2550 Names on the Map. 
SOUTH-WEST RUSSIA, with Index to 9740 

Names on the Map. 


CANADA, NEW BRUNSWICK, &c. (Two 
Plates), with Index to 3070 Names on the Map. 


Wu Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 

iy ETYMOLOGICAL SPEL- 
) LING BOOK and EXPOSITOR, 217th Edi- 

tion, price ls. 6d. bound. 

ty GRADATIONS in READ- 
) ING and SPELLING, on a New and Original 

Plan, by which Dissyllables are rendered as easy as 

Monosyllables. 48th Edition, price ls. 6d. bound. 


B UTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER, 
> With Engravings. 36th Edition, price 6d, 

London: Smrxrtn and Co.; Loxneman and Co, 5 
Wuarrraker and Co,; Hamivrox and Co, 


A NEW EDITION. 
This day is published, 


THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND, 
Edited by 
PROFESSOR AYTOUN, 
Second Edition, revised and augmented, 
2 vols. price 12s. 
WittuM Biackwoop and Soys, Edinburgh and 
London. 


MAPS 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S ROYAL 
ATLAS. 


SOLD SEPARATELY, 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS, 











I. 
| ITALY AND SARDINIA. ‘wo Sheets, with In- 
dex of 6230 Places on the Map, 6s, in sheets ; 8s,in 
cloth case. 


NORTH AND CENTRAL ITALY. One sheet, 


with Index, 3s.; or 4s, 6d. in cloth case, 


11, 

THE BASIN OF THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
with Plans of Venice, Trieste, Marseilles, Valetta, 
Genoa, Alessandria, &c, One Sheet, with Index, 
3s.; or in cloth case, 4s. 6d. 

Iv. 
, One Sheet, with Index of 4907 
Places, 3s.; or 4s. 6d. in cloth case. 


Vv. 
THE CANADAS, NEW BRUNSWICK, &c. 


Two Sheets, with Index, 6s.; or 8s. in cloth case, 





MAP OF EUROPE. By A. Kerru Jonnston, 
F.R.S.E. &c. Four Sheetss Imperial, coloured, 15s, ; 
or 21s. in cloth case, 

GEOLOGICAL MAP OF EUROPE. By Sir R. I. 
Mvrcuison, Professor Nico, and Kerra JOuUNSTON. 
Four feet 2 by 3 feet 5inches. Beautifully printed 
in colours, 638. ; or in cloth case, 3/. 10s, 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF SCOTLAND. By Pro- 
fessor Nicot. Two feet by three feet, Printed in 
colours, with Index, 21s. in cloth case. 

Wuittiam Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 





Just published, Is. free by post for 14 stamps. 
ECOND LIFE; or ELECTRICAL 
NERVOUS FORCE : a medical work intended 
for the special perusal of all who are suffering from 
the various forms of nervous and physical debility, and 
the distressing ulterior consequences to which they 
lead ; with practical Observations on the great Cura- 
tive power of Electro-Galvanism in the treatment of 
those Disorders, by infusing tone and vigour in con~ 
stitutions relaxed or debilitated from various enerva~ 
ting causes. Illustrated with cases compiled from the 
note-book of a Registered Medical Practitioner. 
Published by Mayx, 39, Cornhill ; and all Booksellers, 
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Just published, in feap. Bvo. price 6s. cloth, 

LICE LITTLETON: Tale. By 
Forester Frrz- Davin. 

London : Lonemay, GRFEN e , and Co. Paternoster Row. 


EVOLUTIONS. IN’ “ENGLIS H HIs- 
TORY. By Ronert Vavenan, D.D. 
The Ist Vol. REVOLUTIONS OF RACE. &vo. 15s. 
London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Now ready, in cloth, price e 3s. 6d 
LLIAM BURKE, the AUTHOR of 
JUNIUS: an Essay on his Era, By Jevincer 
C. Symons, Barrister-at-law. 
Surru, Exper, and Co. 1 Cc 
NEW WORK BY MR. 
On the 11th inst. will c —— in 1 vol. fe: ap. Svo. 


DYLLS oF THE KING, 


By Atrrep Tennyson, D.C.L. Poet Laureate 
London: FEpwarp Moxon and Co, 44, Dover Street. 
( NCE A W EE XK. 


No. 3. will contain a New and Original Poem by 
Atrrep Tennyson, 


with 
Millais. 
Price 3d.—Office, No. 11, Bouverie Street. 
= elegant cloth, gilt, ‘feap. 8vo. price 2s. Gd. 
ONGS of the WYE and POEMS. 
By Wrox, 

** Wioni writes well and musically, and has a fair 
share of the higher poetic gifts.’—/Veekly Dispatch. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 

W. H. RUSSEL L. THE ° 




















rIMES’” CORRE-_ 
PONDENT. 
Price F A em boards, 

IFLE CLUBS AND 
c CORPS. By W. TH. Russet, 

Correspondent. 
London: Rovrieper, Warner, and RovrnirnGr, 
a Street. 


oyal &vo. 782 28s. 

NATOMY, DESCKII 

“SU RGICAL, By Hexny Gray, F.R.S. Lee- 
turer on Anatomy at St. George's Hospital. With 363 
large Wood-cnts, from Original Drawings by H. V. 
Carter, M.D. late Demonstrator of Anatomy at St. 
George’s. 

_London: Joun W. 

Third Edition, with plates, price 12s. 6d. cloth 

NHE MYTHOLOGY OF ANCIENT 

GREECE and ITALY. By Tuomas Krronr- 
LRY. 

“An excellent work, the only one of the kind in 
England where in general there appears very little 

titude for these studies.”"—WeLcker, Griecniscnr 

OTTERLEHRE, 

Wuarrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
NEW SPORTING WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY 
LEECH. 
On June 30th, No. I. of 
LAIN OR RINGL ETS ? 
By the Author of ** Sponge’s Tour,” ‘ Ask 
Mamma,” Xe. 

To be completed in Thirteen Monthly Nmmbers, 
price ls, each, uniform with ‘* Handley Cross,” Xe. 
With Coloured Illustrations and Wood-cuts. By Joun 
Lercn, 

Bravevry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
REV. JOHN COLE'S SERMONS. — 
Lately published, 12mo, 284 pp. price 4s. 6d. 


pasoceiAaL SERMONS. By the Rev. 





the 7imes’ special 





Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


” 


Joun Core, M.D. of St. Jolin’s College, Cam- | 


bridge; and Assistant-Curate of West Abingdon, Xc. 


Devon. 

Plymouth : Roger Lidstone; Exeter: W. Clifford ; 
Callington : E. Philp; Tavistock: G. Spencer ; Cam- 
bridge: Macmillan and Co.; London and Oxford: J. 
H. and James Parker; Loath: John Shepherd ; and 


all Bo Booksellers. 

4 PYANCED’ “TEX T-BOOK 

Lf LOGY. Descriptive and Industrial. 
Pacer, F.G.8. 

Second Edition, with numerous Illustrations, Glos- 
sary of Scientific Terms, and Index. Crown 8vo. 
price 6s. 

WiuiuaM Biackwoop and Sons, 
London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. 
With Illustrations and Glossarial Index. Third Edi- 
tion, price Is. 6d. 


A ~ Eaition, revised and enlarged. 
, will be published 
OF GEO- 
By Davin 


Edinburgh and 


ELIZA COOK’S POEMS. 
In 1 vol. price 5s, eloth, gilt edges, 
Uniform with ** “ aaee's s Series of the British 


MvHE PORTICAL “WORKS of ELIZA 
; COOK. With Steel Portrait and 8 Illustrations. 
4 Complete Edition, entirely revised by the Author, 
and containing all the matter that was published in 
the Original Four Volumes. 

Also, lately issued at the same price, 
MOORE’S (THOMAS) POEMS. 
MACKAY’S (CHARLES) SONGS, &c. 
London; Rovriteper, Warner, and Rovuriever, 
Farringdon Street. 


BEST POPULAR BOOK ON THE MICROSCOPE. 
In post 8vo, 6s. cloth extra, 
NHE MICROSCOPE ; ivs History, Con- 
struction, and Application. By Janes Hose, 
Esq. The Fourth and newly revised Edition, with 
Five Hundred Engravings. 

‘The experienced microscopist will find in it not 
only much that is new to him, but hundreds of de- 
seriptions and engravings of objects that, some time 
or other have oce upied his attention ; whilst the gene- 
ral reader will find in it much instructive information. 
Altogether it is a deservedly popular work, and one 
which should be found on the shelves of every well- 
furnished library.” — Lancet. 

London; Rovt.ener, Warye, and Rovriepor, 
Farringdon Street. 
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an Illustration by J. E. | 


VOLUNTEER | 


PTIVE AND) 


—-Shipping Gazette. 


MS CROKER’S 
EDITION OF 











Now ready, Parts 1 to 5 (to be completed in 10 Monthly 
arts,) 8vo. ls. 
LAST REVISED 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF 
JOHNSON. With Illustrations. (Murray’s Complete 
Edition.) 
Joun Mvrray, 


THE PEOPLE'S BYRON. 


Parts 1 to 6 (to be completed in9 Monthly 


Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, 
Parts), Svo. is. each. i a 

ORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 

With Illustrations. (Murray’s Complete Edi- 


Part 1. contains CHILDE HAROLD. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


BY AUTHORITY OF THE LORDS’ COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


revised, with 
t Svo. 9s. 


MANUAL OF 


tion.) 


bag Fey mae 
, Ke. post 


Now ready, thoroughly 
i ADMIR ALTY 
SCIENTIFIC INQUIRY, prepared for the Use 
of Officers and Travellers in general. Edited by Sir 
Joun F. W. Hersener, Bart. A New Edition, super- 
intended by Rev. Rowerr Mary, M.A, 
CONTENTS : 










Astronomy—Ny G. B. Airy | Metcorology—Sir J. F. W. 
Magnetism—Lt.-Col. Sabine. | Herschel 
ot. Beechey. | Atmospheric Wares—W. RK. 
well. Birt, 


* Rotany—Sir W. Hooker 





Geography—W. J. Hamilton. 
Geology—C. Darwin | z thnology—Dr. Pritchard. 
Earthquakes—. Mallet Statisties—G. R. Porter. 
Mineralogy—Sir H. De la | Medical Statistics—Dr. 





Bry- 
Keehe. son. 
Zoology—h. Owen ' 
Jounx Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Publisher to the Admiralty.) 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR INDIA. 


Now ready, with Maps, 2 vols, post 8vo. 24s. 


HANDBOOK OF INDIA. Madras 
and Bombay. Intended for the use of Tra- 
vellers, Officers, and Civilians. Containing informa- 
tion useful before Starting, as to outfit, Health, Ex- 
penses, Comfort, the Overland Route, &e. With Vo- 
cabularies and Dialogues of the spoken Languages. By 
Epvwarp B. Easrwicx, late Professer at Haileybury 


>| A 





College. 
“Mr. Murray has extended his valuable guidance to 
the East, and here offers a Handbook to those who 


may feel inclined to pay a visit to our Indian empire. 
The part of guide has been undertaken and suc- 
cessively executed by Professor Eastwick, who is 
equally familiar with the linguages, the people, and 
the topography of the countries through which he 
guides us.” — Jimes. 

** A vast historical and pe 
has been sifted into this volume, 





rsonal knowledge of India 
which is no com- 


pilation, but an elaborately execute] account, by a 
writer of the highest qu iitieations, The travellers, 
officers, and civilians, for whom it is intended owe 


their best gratitude to Mr. Eastwick for the labour -” 
learning he has brought to the accomplishment of 
task so intrinsic ally formidable. Athenaum. 

**Mr. Murray’s admirable H: sndbook contains a vast 
amount of well-selected information on all topics cal- 
culated to interesta tr: iweller in the Indian peninsula, 
—T’ress. 

* In securing the services of Mr. Eastwick to corapile 
a Handbook for India, Mr. Murray has made an ex- 
cellent choice: for, as a working r editor, 
impossible to conceive a gentleman better quali 





fied.” 


* It is more than acompliment, it is a praise to say 
of this Handbook that the careful digest useful and 
necessary matter renders it less available for literary no- 
tice than some of its predecessors.”"—Spectator. 

“The extensive and varied natureof the information 
here presented to the general reader is only equalled by 
its accuracy, while the unavoidable dryness of topo- 
graphical details is pleasantly relieved by legends and 
anecdotes. To the British public generally the simple 
introduction alone would be a very valuable boon, ex- 
plaining as it does in a clear and popular manner so 
many matters of interest connected with Indian pecu- 
liarities.”"— Literary Gazette. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NEW WORKS. 


PREPARING for IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 





THE LIFE AND THEATRICAL 
fan Seite tn ah a 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 
of the MEMOIRS of the REV. HENRY STED- 
MAN POLEHAMPTON, — By his Brothers, 
Small 8vo. 5s. { Ready. 


THE CRUISE OF THE PEARL 
ROUND THE WORLD, in 1857-8-9. With an 
Account of the Services of the Naval Brigade in 
India. By the’Rev. E. A. Wittiams, Chaplain 
to the Pearl. west Gre, 8yo. 


THE STORY OF ITA: ITALY. By the Au- 


thor of ** Mary Powell.” Crown 8vo. 


THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE. 


Edited by Lady Teresa Lewis. Post 8vo. 


MARCO GRIFFI. The Italian Pa- 








triot. By Mrs, Wenn, Author of ** The Martyrs 
of Carthage.”’ Small S8vo. 5s. 


JAMES'S NAVAL HISTORY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. Continued to the Battle of 
Narvarino. New Edition, in six crown 8vo, vo- 
lumes, price 5s. each, with a Portrait to each. 

Vols. 1, 2, and 3 are ready, Vol. 4 at the end of July. 
Ricuarv Bextiey, New Burlington Street. 

(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





: : HELEN LINDSAY ; 


it is next to | 





UARTERLY REVIEW. 
» No. CCX. ADVERTISEMENTS for the forth- 
coming Number must be forwarded to the Publisher's 
by the 9th and BILLS for insertion by the 12th July. 
50, Albe —_ Strect, London, June 25, 1859. 


ust published, price 6s. th 


NATIONAL REVIEW. No. 
- CONTENTS + 

1. Glaciers and Glacier Theories. 

2. Peasant Life in Hungary, 

3. The People of the Arabian Nights. 

4. The Settlement of New England. 

5. Utopian Banquets. 

6. The Apostolic Age. 

7. John Milton. 


XVII. 


8. The Bertrams. 

9. Revelation ; what it is not, aud what it is. 
19. Italy: its Prospects and Capacities. 

11. Books of the Quarter. 


193, Piceadilly. ‘ 
REVIEW. 


Price 6s. 


Cuarman and Haun, 
W ESTMINSTER 
NEW SERIES. 
No, XXXI. Jury, 1859. 
CONTENTS : 
. What Knowledge is of Most Worth. : 
. Jowett and the Broad Church. 
3. The Influences of Local Causes on National 
Character. 
. The Life of a Conjurer. 
. The Government of India, 
Resourses. 
tecollections of Alexander 
7. The Roman Question. 
8. Austrian Interventions. 
Contemporary Lirerarvre—l. Theology and Philo- 
sophy—2. Polities, Sociology, and Travels—3. 
Science—4. History and Biegraphy—5. Belles Let- 
tres and Art. 
London: Jonn CuapMay, 8, hing 


_ 


° 


Its Liabilities and 


a 


von Sternberg. 


William St. Strand. 


»w Complet 
por ULAR Me SIC OF “THE OLDEN 
TIME. A Collection of Ancient Songs, Ballads, 
and Dance Tnnes, illustrating the National Music of ; 
England. The Airs arranged chrouvlogically and in mo- 
dern notation, with notices from Dramatists and other 
writers of the 16th and 17th Ceaturies. Also INTRO- a 


DUCTIONS to the various Reigns, and a short ac- 
count of the Minstre " - W. Cuarrerit, F.S.A. The j 
Airs harmonized by G. A. Macrannex. In 2 vols. 


imp. 8vo. hot- rn By with Fac-Similes of Manu- } 
scripts, &c. 2/, 8s. ; also Parts 16 and 17 (double part) { 
6s. 

Brace, and Cuarrrir, 201, Regent Street. 


CRAMER, 


Now ready, price 5s. elegantly bound and Illustrated, 


A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN, By the Author of * John Halifax Gen- 
tleman.” Forming Volume V. of HURST and 
PLACKETU’S “ Standard Library of Cheap Edi- 
tions of Popular Modern Works.” 


Also, just published, 


THE LEES OF BLENDON HALL. 


By the Author of * Alice Wentworth,” &e. 
A first-rate novel.”—John Bull. 


or the Trial of 


in 3 vols, 


Faith. By A Clergyman’s Daughter. 2 yols. 21s, 
Hurst and Brackerr, Publishe: , Successors to H. 
Con BUEN, 3, Gre at Ms aribe rou gh Street. 


Just published in quarto, cloth, price 24s, Volume 

Des YCLOPLEDIA BRITANNICA, 
4 Fighth Edition. Itlustrated by Numerous En- 
ravings, aud containing, amongst other important ar- 

Piayrain (Jonny). By Lord Jerrrey. 

Prevmarics. By Sir Jounx Ronson, late Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edmonstoune Aytoun, Professor of Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. 

Porson... By Robert Christison. M.D. Professor of 

Potaxp. By James Browne, LL.D Revised. 

Po.ar Reorxs. By Sir John Richardson, h.B. 

Ponicr, and Post Orrick. By Edward Edwards, 


AVI. of the 
olen. ‘the following— 
Porrry. By George Moir, Advocate. Revised by W. 
Materia Medica in the University of Edinburgh. 
Author of the article ‘‘ Libraries.” 


Pourricat Ecoxomy, and Pxrcioys Mevars. By J. R. 
M‘Culloch. 
Potwnesia. By the Rev. W. Ellis, Author of “ Three 


Visits to Madagasear.” 

Poor Laws. By George Coode, 

Pork. By Thomas de Quincey. 

Porvtation. By the Rev. T. R. Malthus, late Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy, East India College, 
Hertford. 

Porrery and Porce.ais. By Charles Tomlinson. 

Precesston, and Pronaumrry. By Thomas Gal- 
loway, late Secretary to the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety. 

Prespytertanism. By the Rev. W. H. 

Prescorr. By William Stirling, M.P 

Printinc. By T. C. Hansard. Barrister-at-Law. 

Prison Disciriixr. By John Hill Burton. Secretary 
to the General Bcard of Directors of Prisons in Scot- 


Rarrister-at-Law. 


Goold, D.D. 


land. 

Prussia. By Dr. G. Von Bunsen. 

Punsas. By E, B. Eastwick, Author of the article 
** Persia,” 

Quvaxkers. By William Howitt, Author of ‘ Visits to 
Remarkable Places,” &c. 

Quesyay. By J. R. M‘Culloch. 

Quintitiaxus. By Frederic W. Farrar, Fellow of 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Rapsiais. By Theodore Martin. 

Raitways. By D. K. Clark, Author of ** Mechanical 
Engineeriag of Railways,” &e. &e. 

Reretsrratiox. By James T. Hammack, Superinten- 





dent, Gener: al Re gister Office. 
Edinburgh : Apam and Cuar.tes Brack. 
London: StmpKin, Marsaare., and Co. 
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